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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
May-June, 1940 
e 
SOCIAL FITNESS FOR TEACHING* 


. FLORENCE GREENHOE 
Ohio State University 


@ Like other professions, teaching is regulated by at least 
two basic kinds of controls—by laws imposed from out- 
side and by codes of ethics developed within the teaching 
group. More so than in the other professions, there is a 
third and perhaps even more rigorous type of control in 
teaching. This consists of values, expectancies, and norms 
of the public which define the kind of person a teacher 
should be, to some extent the characteristics of those who 
enter the profession, and thus are instrumental in forming 
the “teacher” as an occupational type.* 

Our concern here is with these attitudes held by teach- 
ers and others toward the profession. The approach is by 
way of what we have called “Social Fitness for Teaching.” 

Method and sample. Though the literature contains 
many references to people who are more or less barred 
from school teaching,? we know of no quantitative re- 
search on this problem. Our procedure was to select a 
number of “potential teacher-applicant” types, such as an 
out-of-state person, a married woman, et cetera, and then 


* This report is limited to one section of a survey of “The Community Contacts 
and Participation of 9,122 Public School Teachers Selected as a National Sample.” 
More detailed analysis and interpretation will be left to monographic publication. 
It is a privilege to acknowledge the assistance, both in planning and in execution 
of the study, of Dr. Lloyd A. Cook of the Department of Sociology of Ohio State 
University. For statistical work, we are indebted to the Ohio State Bureau of 
Business Research. 


1K. H. McGill, “The School Teacher Stereotype,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, 4:642-50, March, 1931; Frances Donovan, The Schoolma’am (Stokes, 
1938), chapters V-VIII. 

2 Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? (Scribner's, 1936); Wil- 
lard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (Wiley, 1932). 
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submit them to various groups for rating. These trial 
groups consisted mainly of college students and their par- 
ents. After a careful study of these reports, plus interviews 
with various respondents, a final list of fifteen teacher- 
applicant categories was placed in the basic questionnaire. 
This final list, while not inclusive of all the types in the 
original list, ranges widely enough for comparative 
ranking. 

The next step was to submit the list of potential teacher- 
applicants to the rating groups included in the present 
research. In brief analysis, these groups numbered four, 
as follows: 


1. 356 school-board members, about one half of whom were attend- 
ing a state convention in Columbus. The remainder were obtained by 
students in their home towns or by principals who volunteered their co- 
operation. 

2. 2,095 lay persons. These persons were representative of some 
twenty occupations but were preponderantly in order named, farmers, 
unskilled or semiskilled laborers, professional persons, and business men. 

3. 3,054 students in training to be teachers. These persons ranged 
from sophomore to graduate standing and, unlike the two groups above, 
were drawn in almost equal numbers from the state (Ohio) and from 
the outside. 

4. 9,122 teachers drawn from every state in the Union and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in such a way as to be representative. 


Determined efforts were made to control the make-up 
and size of each of these groups, but the difficulties en- 
countered as the research progressed were insurmount- 
able. Consequently, we do not claim representativeness 
for either of the first two groups. In respect to students 
and teachers, it is believed that respondents constitute 4 
fairly typical sample. At present, however, we are unable 
to support this assertion with a breakdown of each group 
such as we hope to make later. 

Employability quotient. For the present, findings are 
arrayed in terms of a hypothetical employability quotient. 





ire 
nt. 
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The nature of the device will be understood from a de- 
scription of its construction. 

Questionnaire instructions read: “Should the following 
types of persons be employed to teach in the public schools 
of your community?” In sum, our aim was to secure rat- 
ings of persons who are, or might become, applicants for 
teaching positions in the local community, and these rat- 
ings may be viewed as defining their social fitness for 
teaching as determined by the opinion of the rater. In 
constructing the employability quotient, the procedure 
was to subtract a rating group’s total per cent approval 


TABLE I 


EMPLOYABILITY QUOTIENTS OF POTENTIAL APPLICANTS FOR TEACH- 
ING POSITIONS IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE NATION 














As Rated by 
Potential Applicant 356 2,095 9,122 3,054 
for Teaching Position School-board Lay Public School Education 
Members Persons Teachers Students 

1. A known Protestant 76.5 84.9 93.5 93.5 
2. Native-born, for- 

eign name ............ 56.3 73.2 88.5 89.9 
3. Nonlocal resident .... 48.3 46.0 78.4 89.1 
4. City-reared person.... 45.8 66.6 85.4 90.8 
5. Out-of-state appli- 

I ei ccnantesiteiisiniitivs 15.4 27.5 69.4 64.9 
6. A known Catholic..... —21.3 9.5 53.1 68.0 
7. A known pacifist .... —22.8 5.3 29.7 40.4 
8. A married woman.. —32.1 —12.0 36.5 12.4 
9. A known Jew ...... —41.3 2.3 44.8 41.5 
10. A known militarist —62.0 —50.1 —42.1 —25.0 
ll. A light Negro ---- —82.1 —54.2 —54.7 —33.6 
12. A dark Negro ........ —85.7 —66.0 —63.4 —49.4 
13. A known radical .... —88.0 —72.5 —63.6 —48.2 
14. A person in bad 

ED inundinesietens —93.3 —87.9 —54.7 —89.6 
15, A known com- 

| eS —94.1 —83.2 —77.5 —57.9 





——— 
—_——_—__—_ 
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response from its total per cent disapproval response, and 
give the results a corresponding plus or minus value. For 
example, the employability quotient of a “known Protes- 
tant” as rated by school-board members was 76.5 (‘Table 
I). This was found by subtracting board member negative 
vote, 6.8 per cent of the total vote, from board member 
positive vote, 83.3 per cent. Incidentally, this quotient 
indicates the highest approval response voted by board 
members on any of the fifteen applicant types. 

In computing scores by this method, uncertainty re- 
sponses have been ignored. This seems justifiable because 
these reactions show a uniformly consistent correlation 
with the yes and no votes; that is, the greater either of 
these positive reactions, the less the uncertainty vote. 
Furthermore, “no response” totals, ordinarily within two 
per cent of the total vote and very uniform within a rating 
group, have not been counted. In neither instance would 
an inclusion of either or both of these scores have affected 
the results in a significant way. 

In Table I, we have arrayed employability quotients 
from highest to lowest negative response, using school- 
board totals as a base. Inspection reveals a number of 
generalized findings. For instance, a married woman is 
definitely disapproved by school-board members (—32.1), 
only mildly reacted against (—12.0) by lay persons, defi- 
nitely approved (36.5) by the teachers themselves, yet 
only slightly approved by students in training to be teach- 
ers (12.4). More likely than not, the student vote in this 
case is based upon anticipated competition with married 
women for teaching positions. 

A nonlocal resident is more favored by school-board 
members than by community lay representatives, a rating 
position not duplicated on any other item in the entire 
list. Light Negroes and dark Negroes are significantly 
differentiated in only one instance—the response of the 
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community group. This finding is commented upon be- 
cause it is so contrary to common-sense expectation, and 
is likely due to the tendency of the raters to think of Negro 
applicants as seeking positions, not in the schools of “your 
community” as stated in the instructions, but in Negro 
schools. 

Attention may be called to one final comparison of 
scores. Apparently school-board members, and this group 
alone, would employ a person in bad health in preference 
to a known communist, though difference in score is small 
and may not be reliable. At first glance all groups seem 
to show a marked similarity in judgments. But this is true 
only if crude rank-order position is taken as an index of 
agreement. As a matter of analysis, the four sets of raters 
ranked three items in identical position (1, 10, 11) and 
shifted one position in either direction on nine items, two 
points on two items (7, 9), and three points on one item 
(14). If absolute values are considered, it will be seen 
that this agreement is more apparent than real. These 
values can be approximated in terms of a liberalism score, 
with liberalism defined as approval response and con- 
servatism as its opposite. 

To determine the liberalism-conservatism score, the 
four rating groups were ranked relative to one another on 
each of the fifteen items, and values of from | to 4 were 
assigned to these comparative positions. To illustrate: on 
item 2, Education students have the highest positive score 
(89.9) and are given the relative rank-order position of 1; 
public school teachers have the next highest positive score 
(88.5) and are given the position of 2; lay persons are 
third, with numerical index of 3; and school-board mem- 
bers are last, with an index of 4. When groups are ranked 
in this manner, the resultant scores were as follows: stu- 
dents, 19; teachers, 27; lay persons, 43; and board mem- 
bers, 58. Expressed in other terms, students are most lib- 
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eral, teachers next, lay persons third, and board members 
a distant last.* 

General interpretation. Various writers have called 
attention to the several types of mores and to their coercive 
power.* One set of moral codes is that of the “organiza- 
tional mores,” the approved ways and sanctions on which 
our social system rests, such as competitive labor, repre- 
sentative democracy, compulsory education, and national- 
ism. A second set of mores comprises the “humanitarian 
mores,” the felt urges for social betterment, public wel- 
fare, and charitable activities. A third set of mores is the 
“scientific,” defined as “the assumption of order in nature, 
a faith in man’s power to predict and control natural 
processes, and a courage to make known the findings and 
implications of research.” 

The mores have obvious effects upon each of the four 
rating groups discussed here. Lay persons, especially 
those of the so-called “middle class,” are the carriers and 
transmitters of the mores par excellence. School-board 
members are enforcers of the mores in respect to school 
and community relations, and if our findings are generally 
valid, these same board members are overly conservative 
in their attitudes; that is, they vary beyond center in the 
direction of traditional beliefs and practices as compared 
with the position of community lay representatives. Pre- 
sumably, this arises from two major sets of circumstances. 
On the average, board members are beyond the middle 
range of life, and advanced age has a positive correlation 
with a desire to preserve the status quo. Second, board 
members are in general a property-owning group, and 
wealth makes for conservatism. 

3 As to be expected, profound variations exist within each rating group whe 


broken down by such variables as sex, educational status, occupations, and size of 
the community where the rater is now living. 

4 See Willard Waller, “Social Problems and the Mores,” American Sociologt- 
cal Review, 1:922-33, April, 1936; Ellsworth Faris, “Nature and Significance of 
the Mores,” Religious Education, 25:500-6, June, 1930. 
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Students are born into the organizational mores of their 
communities, and, as indicated in another section of the 
study, the vast majority of students who are in training to 
become teachers are from villages and small towns of the 
nation. They absorb these mores as a matter of course and 
come to college as individual replicas of the moral system 
in which they have spent their formative years. At college 
and especially in Education and Arts courses, they meet a 
liberal philosophy with its emphasis on democracy, hu- 
manitarianism, and social idealism. Thus, in Cook’s® 
words, “they come to hate the man who hates the Negro.” 
They develop relatively liberal views, and hence their 
scores and rank-order position in the present survey. What 
happens to them when they seek employment from school- 
board members or when, having secured a first position, 
they are caught up in small-town community life, can in 
part be surmised.® 


5Lloyd A. Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education (McGraw-Hill, 
1938), p. 326. 


6 This area is investigated in the study under the title, “Conduct Codes For 
Teachers.” 





THE DISAPPEARING CULTURE TRAITS 
OF THE AINUS* 


WILLIAM KIRK 


Pomona College 


@ When natives in the process of acculturation find the 
pressure too great or the social changes irritating, they are 
at times seized by an irresistible impulse to “get away 
from it all” and return to the natural life of their fore- 
fathers. Among the aborigines of Australia, for example, 
a “black-fellow” will “go-bush” when he leaves civilized 
life behind him temporarily to spend a month or two 
wandering about aimlessly, and then he turns up one fine 
day to ask for his old job back in the white man’s culture. 
Likewise, an Ainu will receive a “call” to the mountains 
after a season with the plodding Japanese. Roaming about 
in the fresh air of the hills, he soon regains his old interest 
tm life as he temporarily reverts to the aboriginal folkways 
of his ancestors. 

The artistic side of Ainu life is poorly developed, for 
they know little of painting or sculpture. They have de- 
voted considerable effort in the past to the carving of 
conventionalized designs on their wooden plates, bowls, 
ladles, mustache-lifters, knife-sheaths, et cetera, and now 
they are supplying these articles to the tourist trade. 
Probably the most popular of their wood carvings as we 
have already seen is the Hokkaido bear, one of their sa- 
cred animals, which finds a ready sale in the curio shops 
throughout Japan. 

Their few musical instruments are extremely rudimen- 
tary, and, when they sing, it is usually to express joy of 

* The first section of Dr. Kirk’s discussion of the Ainus appeared in the 


March-April issue of Sociology and Social Research, under the title of “Culture 
Patterns Among the Ainus of Japan.” 
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sorrow and to ease the monotony of wearisome tasks such 
as rowing or grinding millet. 

The Ainus, in common with other primitive races, find 
an outlet at times for their pent-up emotions in the tradi- 
tional tribal dances. Out of his rich experiences, Dr. 
Batchelor of Sapporo gives a vivid account of a “wild 
dance” which followed the death of a man from drowning. 
The relatives of the deceased provided an abundance of 
saké and invited men and women from the near-by vil- 
lages to join the ceremony. Those who came brought a 
supply of either saké or millet dumplings. The men, as is 
customary on such occasions, wore swords or long knives, 
and the women, with their hair hanging down in disorder, 
carried their headgear over their arms. The men set up a 
number of willow fetishes about the place, said many 
prayers, and offered libations. Then after all had eaten 
their fill of dumplings and swallowed copious drafts of 
saké, they marched off in single file, shouting and chanting 
their death dirges. The men held their swords and knives 
pointed upward in their right hands close to their shoul- 
ders, and then in unison they took one step with their right 
feet and called out “Wooi,” thrusting the weapons for- 
ward as far as possible. They then put their left feet for- 
ward in the same way and at the same time drew their 
swords and knives back, again repeating the same word 
“Wooi.” The cry reminded one of an owl hooting in the 
night. After the howling and the dancing had continued 
for some time, the men gradually lost control of them- 
selves and struck out wildly in all directions. They slept 
that night where they fell in a drunken stupor, and their 
battle with the demon mermaids and water nymphs, who 
were responsible for the drowning, came to an end. 

Dancing with the Ainus is little more than the clapping 
of hands and clumsy motions of their arms and upper 
parts of their body. Drinking and folk songs are an essen- 
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tial feature of the native dance, in which Ainu folklore, 
largely concerned with the remarkable exploits of ani- 
mals, plays an important part. 

The primary function of the rhythmical dance among 
the Ainus, and in fact among primitives generally, is to 
create a situation in which a group of men and women who 
live as near neighbors may forget their petty differences 
and act harmoniously together as a single unit. Sociologi- 
cally, the pleasurable excitement of the dance leads all 
participants to an emotional self-surrender and a complete 
merging of their personal interests with the welfare of the 
whole group. Good fellowship, the we-feeling, and a sense 
of group unity and solidarity emerge as factors in social 
control. 

Again, from another angle, rhythmical motions are less 
fatiguing than nonrhythmical in all kinds of activity. In 
many stages of culture among peoples who live in widely 
separated parts of the globe, we find that the contagion of 
rhythm—spread by the oft-repeated song, the constant 
hand clapping, the stick tapping as in the Australian bush, 
or the beating of the drum as in the African jungle—tends 
to create a state of exhilaration or intoxication which pro- 
longs the dancing indefinitely without serious results. 
Primitive society cannot survive without group harmony. 
The dance in every native culture is instrumental in arous- 
ing and intensifying those beliefs, sentiments, and emo- 
tions which make social continuities possible.’ 

Similarly, in most primitive cultures, some form of 
religion seems necessary to preserve and harmonize group 
life. Lacking a scientific explanation of cause and effect 
in nature, the primitive mind seeks to solve the mystery of 
those incidents, which are obviously beyond the control of 
human forces, by assuming the presence of invisible agents 


1 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders (London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1933), pp. 247-52. 
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or spirits. Sleep, dreams, and death all tend to strengthen 
belief in ghosts, souls, and nature worship. The childish 
faith of the Andaman Islanders, the Australian “black- 
fellows,” the Polynesian Maoris, or the Hokkaido Ainus 
recognizes, first, a great moral force or power in nature 
and, second, a close relationship existing between this 
Higher Power and man. Their rituals and their simple 
ceremonies are but crude efforts to appease the wrath of 
the unseen spirits and to win their support in personal or 
tribal undertakings. 

The Ainus are extreme animists in their religious be- 
liefs. They think not only of human beings but also of 
animals, plants, sticks, and stones as possessing souls. 
When they kill game or catch fish, they pray not only to 
their gods but to the souls of the slain animals that may 
later dwell in other bodies. 

Every stream, river, or lake, every mountain or valley, 
the cloud, the rain, the thunder has an indwelling spirit. 
Not only does the tree have its own personal chief spirit 
but the roots, inner and outer bark, branches, knots, leaves, 
twigs, and fruit are the dwelling places of countless minor 
deities, some of whom are good and others evil. The na- 
tives propitiate the spirit of the elm tree before they re- 
move the inner bark, which supplies them with raw 
material for weaving their cloth. A hunter fleeing from a 
bear climbs the nearest tree and prays to the indwelling 
divinity for a safe return home. The goddess of fire is one 
of the leading deities, for she presides over the hearth and 
is an eye-witness to everything that happens in the house- 
hold. The Ainus make libations to the fire before and after 
each meal and try to keep it sacred by imposing taboos 
upon the conduct of the family. No one, for example, may 
spit into the fire or drop hair or nail parings on the hearth. 

In general, the natives seek the good will of their super- 
natural beings by offering them libations of saké or millet 
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beer; but they try to avoid evil spirits in every possible 
way. They will scold the deities if their prayers are not 
answered, and on occasion will even punish a malevolent 
ghost. They will ruthlessly destroy a tree that has fallen on 
a man and killed him, and will drive the spirits of disease 
out of the body of a sick man by pounding him or by 
giving him “medicine” to make him vomit. 

In olden times the warriors could raise the slain from 
the dead by striking them with the flat of their swords, 
and in more recent days the “demons of disease’ have 
been exorcised by striking and waving the swords over the 
sick. When accidental death occurs today, the natives 
often resort to sword waving, as we have described above, 
to drive away the evil spirits. 

The Ainus treasure an unusual type of fetish or inao, a 
wooden stick, one to four feet long, carved with a knife so 
that the shavings remain curled up in one cluster at the top 
or in several bunches along the sides. These inao are 
placed upright in the ground near the abodes of divinities 
and are invariably found at the “sacred hedge,” several 
yards in front of the east window, where the bleached 
skulls of slain bears are on display. Sometimes they seem 
to resemble the human figure, and at other times they rep- 
resent birds or mammals. New fetishes are carved for 
special occasions—ihe birth of a child, the building of a 
hut, the launching of a canoe, or the start of the hunting 
and fishing season. These guardians of village life are 
taken very seriously and may be the temporary or perma- 
nent dwelling place of Ainu divinities. The natives con- 
stantly pray and offer many libations of saké before the 
inao, but the chances are that they do not invoke the idols 
themselves but try to communicate with the spirits that 
dwell therein. On the other hand, the inao may be simply 
the sacred offerings to the gods. ‘These carved sticks are 
used for many different purposes: to mark graves, to 
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frighten away the demons of disease, and to safeguard 
one’s status as an orthodox member of the group. The 
Ainus have a word inao-sak-guru, meaning “a person 
without fetishes,” which signifies to them “infidel” or 
“godless one.” If a man fails to whittle nao, he automati- 
cally loses standing and prestige in the Ainu brotherhood. 

The statement is often made that native women do not 
worship at all, but the story is told of a chief’s wife who 
was found kneeling before the fetishes outside her east 
window. She had a libation of saké in a wooden cup and a 
bit of food on a leaf. When questioned later, she said that 
her husband had sent her to make offerings to the departed 
spirits of their relatives who were dwelling near by, and to 
pray: “O ye honorable ancestors, I am sent to present you 
with this saké and food. Please condescend to accept this 
offering and be ye happy!” 

Generally, however, the women do not take part in the 
religious feasts except to cook and serve the food. They 
do not pray usually because the men are afraid of the 
prayers of women, especially those of their wives. One old 
Ainu man confided that 


the women as well as the men used to be allowed to worship the gods and 
take part in all religious exercises; but our wise and honored ancestors 
forbade them to do so, because it was thought they might use their prayers 
against the men and more particularly against their husbands. We there- 
fore think with our ancestors that it is wiser to keep them from praying. 


Another story which throws light on the animistic be- 
liefs of these primitives deals with a ceremony to bring in 
rainy weather. On one occasion during a very dry, hot 
season a group of “old-fashioned” Ainus wrapped colored 
cloth about the family dog and hung garlands of flowers 
around its neck. Decorated in this fashion and with a tin 


—_— 


2 John Batchelor, The Ainu © Japan (New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
Pany, 1895), pp. 346, 253-54. 
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can filled with water tied to its tail, the dog was led up and 
down the garden as the men and women shouted with 
laughter. Happily, rain did fall that night, and the spirits 
of the clouds brought relief to a parched land. 

Animism and shamanism seem to go hand in hand. 
Shamans are a class of men and women who believe that 
they can control spirits by means of magic rites and for- 
mulas. The simple Ainus seek the aid of their mysterious 
shamans whenever they wish to please the good deities 
and thwart the evil ones. For these services the people 
give the shamans old swords, skins, and lacquered ware. 
If the client is too poor for any such high fees, the shamans 
will accept substitute articles such as wood carvings or 
worn clothing in payment of the debt. 

Among the Ainus snakes and bears come in for a large 
share of honor and reverence. The snake’s sinuous motion 
and its poisonous fangs have always frightened and mysti- 
fied simple minds, and the Hokkaido natives have tried 
hard to keep in the good graces of this divinity, who has 
power to do them so much harm. One Ainu, when asked 
why his people call snakes divine when they are really 
demons, replied: 


We only pretend to worship them. We only flatter them and make them 
imagine we look upon them as gods. Snakes are very quick-tempered, but 
are easily deceived by adulation. And so it happens that when a child is 
born the image of one of those reptiles is made and worshipped by way of 
flattery. It is rot really worship, it is all a make-believe. Should a woman 
be possessed by a demon snake, she becomes a hardened witch-doctor and 
very dangerous. She will also make images of snakes to worship. 


The Ainus above all else are inveterate bear worship- 
pers, and their greatest religious celebration is the Fes- 
tival of the Bear. Kindhearted and peace loving as they 
are, these primitives have a profound admiration for 
strength and daring; and from ancient times the beat, 
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which is the strongest and fiercest animal in Hokkaido, 
has filled them with deep respect. 

Every village has at least one large bear cage made of 
stout logs and raised several feet above the ground. When 
a hunter catches a bear cub, it is brought home and tender- 
ly cared for. The women feed the little animal, and the 
children play with it until it is old enough to live alone in 
the wooden cage outside the house. 

The bear stays in this cage while it is growing up and 
brings good luck as long as it receives the best of care 
from the family. When the bear is two or three years old 
and the time for the festival draws near, the owner notifies 
the guests, who gather in holiday attire. The customs of 
this celebration vary considerably among the mountain 
and the coast Ainus, but generally the occasion calls for 
a great feast with the drinking of much saké, curious 
dances, and devout prayers to the divinities. In some 
places, the guests excite the bear by yells and shouts, and 
then the chief slightly wounds the beast with an arrow 
from his bow. The bars of the cage are lowered and, as 
the bear springs forth, each Ainu rushes forward and tries 
to be among the first of the lucky ones to draw blood. 

As soon as the beast falls down exhausted, the natives cut 
off its head and kneel in prayer to ask forgiveness for what 
they have done. The meat is distributed among the guests; 
the head is placed on the top of a pole at the “sacred 
hedge,” and the revelry continues with dancing, feasting, 
and too many libations of saké until the primitives are in a 
state of helpless intoxication. 

In some other villages, the Ainus offer saké to the bear 
and explain that they are about to do him a great favor. 
“Do not be angry with us, for we have been very kind to 
you and now are going to send you back to your ancestors 
in the mountains.” As the bear leaves the cage, the men 
anger him with blunt arrows, while the women clap their 
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hands and shout nervously. The men then strangle the 
animal, and drink the warm blood. The skin is offered 
food and drink; the meat is cooked and eaten by the assem- 
bled guests; and as usual the head joins the row of 
bleached skulls at the “sacred hedge.” 

This strange custom may be and probably is a survival 
of totemism, which prompts natives to worship certain 
birds and animals and then to kill and eat them. According 
to the folkways of the Ainus, there is merit in eating some 
of the flesh raw, and there is special virtue attached to 
drinking the warm blood when the animal is slain at the 
festival. 

Wherever the Ainus hold these totemic beliefs, they 
are communing with the spirit of their victim in a kind of 
religious service when they eat its flesh and drink its 
blood; the blood sacrifice simply means that another 
“god” will join the other deities at the “sacred hedge,” and 
the duty of these sentinels is to guard and keep the family 
from harm. In general, “to drink for the god” is the high- 
est type of “worship” ; the more saké one drinks, the more 
religious he is and the better he pleases the god. As saké 
seems to be the most acceptable of all offerings in the sight 
of the gods, religion and drunkenness are inseparable in 
Ainu culture. 

Although these natives apparently do not deify their 
own ancestors, this crude nature worship, someone has 
suggested, may very well have been the primitive form of 
Japanese Shintoism. Japanese influence, on the other 
hand, may have been responsible for the hill shrines dedi- 
cated to Yoshitsune, which Mrs. Bishop visited in 1878. 


On the very edge of the cliff, at the top of the zigzag stands a wooden 
temple or shrine, such as one sees in any grove or on any high place on 
the mainland, obviously of Japanese construction, but concerning which 
Ainu tradition is silent. No European had ever stood where I stood and 
there was a solemnity in the knowledge. The subchief drew back the 
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sliding doors, and all bowed with much reverence. It was a simple shrine 
of unlacquered wood, with a broad shelf at the back on which there was 
a small shrine containing a figure of the historical hero, Yoshitsune in a 
suit of inlaid brass armor, a pair of tarnished brass candlesticks and a 
colored Chinese picture representing a junk. Here then I was introduced 
to the great god of the mountain Ainus. There is something very pathetic 
in these people keeping alive the memory of Yoshitsune not on account of 
his martial exploits, but simply because their tradition tells them that he 
was kind to them. They pulled the bell three times to attract his atten- 
tion; bowed three times, and made six libations of saké without which 
ceremony he cannot be approached. They asked me to worship their god 
but when I declined . . . they were too courteous to press their request. 
As to Ito [the Japanese guide], it did not signify anything to him whether 
or not he added another god to his already crowded Pantheon, and he 
“worshipped,” i.e. bowed down most willingly before the great hero of 
his own, the conquering race.® 


Japanese settlers from the mainland who have crossed 
to Hokkaido in recent years are rapidly changing the 
cultural patterns of the aborigines; Japanese language, 
beliefs, arts, and customs are set up as the highest stand- 
ards of individual and community living. The Ainus who 
follow the native folkways and mores are “looked down 
upon” by their more up-to-date neighbors. Some years 
ago, a traveler who wanted to repay the Ainus for their 
kindness urged a Japanese guide and interpreter to be 
polite to the natives. “Treat Ainus politely!” he answered, 
“They’re just dogs, not men.” Apparently there had grown 
up a common belief among the Japanese that the aborig- 
ines had descended from a dog. 

Social distance, such as this incident measures, grad- 
ually lessens as the natives succeed in resolving cultural 
conflicts and as they accommodate themselves to the be- 
havior patterns of a new social order. 

Nevertheless, one cultural conflict will not cease en- 
tirely until the older generation has left the scene. Conflict 
usually comes from the presence of social distance be- 
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8 Mrs. J. F. Bishop, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan (London: George Newnes, 
New Edition, 1900), pp. 309-10. 
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tween races, and social distance in turn depends largely 
upon cultural conditioning at an early age. When the 
ancient custom of tattooing the lips and arms of women 
survived to our own day, the Ainus unconsciously lowered 
themselves in the eyes of their conquerors. The bizarre, 
indelible markings could not change with the changing 
fashions. The Ainus thought that these strange designs, 
which were cut deeply into the skin, enhanced the beauty 
of their womenfolk, but the Japanese looked upon the 
disfigurement as a sign of backwardness. Children no 
longer are tattooed, but many of the younger women who 
are anxious to gain social status and possibly to marry into 
Japanese families are ashamed of the tattooing around 
their mouths. They feel that their tattoo marks set them 
apart from the Japanese, who look down upon them as 
inferior barbarians. The women are apt to develop a feel- 
ing of inferiority and to believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
their neighbors treat the untattooed better than the tat- 
tooed. 

In spite of all this apparent discrimination, however, 
and strange though it may seem to anyone who is not fa- 
miliar with the remarkable way in which customs survive, 
the young women today will dress up in the old “barbaric” 
ornaments and decorate one another’s lips with India ink 
for a party or a dance to which their Japanese friends are 
not invited. As soon as the merrymaking is over, all traces 
of the temporary tattoo markings are carefully erased. 

In many other respects the Ainus are rapidly losing 
their native culture as they come in contact with a higher 
civilization. Foreign goods are more highly prized than 
the native artifacts, and new customs are replacing the old. 

The population of the aborigines is steadily declining. 
A rough census of the Ainus taken in 1873 indicated that 
there were 6,118 males and 6,163 females, or a total of 
12,281. Today there are probably less than 5,000 pure 
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Ainus in Japan, and in a few more years the number will 
be a negligible one. 

The reasons for this decline are many and varied. In the 
first place, many Ainus in the past have died in fierce 
battles with the Japanese, and many more have lost their 
lives in intertribal wars which have been stubbornly 
fought on both sides. Again, there are today several mil- 
lion skillful, hard-working Japanese in Hokkaido to com- 
pete with a few thousand simple natives whose lives have 
been spent in hunting and fishing, in a few domestic arts 
and a crude nature-worship. Firearms and game laws 
have greatly reduced the available supply of meat and 
fish, and the natives have discovered that a vegetarian diet 
is not the best for their health. The next generation or the 
remnant that will be left, however, may not be troubled by 
this change in diet. The process of assimilation will 
probably have gone too far. 

Inbreeding, or the practice of endogamy, has lowered 
the mental and physical vitality of the race in a number of 
villages and districts. The villagers know little of scien- 
tific medicine, and hygiene is practically ignored. Deaths 
from tuberculosis and other ills are frequent, for their 
smoky, ill-ventilated dwellings are good breeding places 
for all disease germs. 

Child mortality is particularly high, and many women 
are sterile. ‘The families are, and have been for years past, 
kept up numerically by the common practice of adopting 
Japanese children and registering them as Ainus. The 
visitor to any Ainu hut near a foreign settlement may be 
surprised to find pure Ainus bringing up 100 per cent Jap- 
anese boys and girls as their own children. Then again 
Ainu-Japanese marriages are steadily increasing, and the 
People of mixed blood may soon outnumber the survivors 
of the native race. Native women are ready to marry the 
more civilized Japanese because they will have better 
food and clothing and gain a higher status. 
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The younger generation is thus being assimilated by and 
amalgamated with the aliens from the mainland. The chil- 
dren of the two races play together, go to the same schools, 
and are given the same cultural ideals and standards. The 
young men, native and foreign, seem to mingle socially 
and at public gatherings with slight race discrimination. 
The writer has had the experience of entering more than 
one hut in the late afternoon or early evening to find an 
Ainu man drinking tea Japanese-fashion with a young 
Japanese woman. He has also attended athletic meets on 
the playing field of mixed villages, where the Ainu and 
Japanese athletes participated freely in games and sports 
side by side. It seems clear that the Japanese are absorbing 
the Ainus racially and culturally. 
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THE SOCIAL ORIENTATION OF 
THE CHURCH 


A STUDY OF STUDENT BELIEFS 


PAUL B. HORTON 
Kent State University 


@ One of the relatively recent developments in the doc- 
trine and program of the church has been the appearance 
of the “social gospel,”* around which has raged a storm of 
controversy and invective. Since the proper position of 
the church regarding the social gospel is in dispute, it 
might be well to investigate opinion on the matter, for 
whatever people “think” the role of the church should be, 
that it may become. The college group is a potentially 
influential segment of the community, and a study of stu- 
dents’ opinions may be significant as a possible indication 
of future tendencies. 

In the spring of 1939 a questionnaire was submitted to a 
nearly representative group? of Kent State University 
students, administered in the classrooms, where anony- 
mous responses were secured from practically all the sub- 
jects. A few incomplete papers were discarded, and 300 
responses tabulated. One section of the questionnaire re- 
lated to the social gospel; these data are herein presented. 
It will be noted that the questions imply “social recon- 
struction,” or the attempt to remold the social order so that 
social problems will be less acute, rather than merely the 
alleviation of the sufferings of those upon whom adversity 
has fallen. 





1 The term, “social gospel,” is here used as suggesting an interpretation of 
Christianity which considers as integral to the doctrine of the church an emphasis 
upon the ethical and social teachings of Jesus Christ and their application to the 
social and economic problems of modern society. 

2 Distribution of sample by sex, major field of study, and denominational 
Preference corresponds very closely with official figures for the entire university. 
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It is quite evident that those students who would make 
social problems the primary interest of the church are in 
the minority, as nearly one half the informants respond 
that moral guidance should be the primary function of 
religion (Table I). Considerable indecision in answering 
this question may indicate a reluctance to select arbitrarily 
a most important from several functions, not mutually 
exclusive, and all of which may be considered essential. 
When asked more specifically what consideration should 
be accorded social action, a considerable majority of the 
informants seem to believe that ministers should aggres- 
sively lead and the church actively participate in the 
search for social justice through direct study and positive 
action, rather than expect social justice to accrue auto- 
matically from personal morality and spiritual devotion 
(Tables II and III). Practically none of the informants, 
however, seems to believe that the church should become 
a “pressure group,” engage in political activity, or sponsor 
specific legislation for social reform. 


TABLE I 


Opinions OF 300 CoLLeGE STUDENTS AS TO THE PRIMARY EMPHASIS 
oF RELIGION, 1939 








Proposition: I think that any religion in its 
teaching and activities should stress or 
emphasize: (check one) number per cent* 


Responses 








Its set of beliefs, creeds, and doctrines 10 
The “saving” of peoples’ souls 9 
Being a guide to moral conduct 44 
Social problems and conditions 28 
Ritual and ceremony 0 
(a group which, despite directions, 

checked both “c” and “d’’) 

No answer 

















* All percentages to nearest whole per cent. 
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The informants generally appear rather optimistic 
about the ability of the church to pursue social justice 
with a measure of success (Table IV). One half the in- 
formants respond that, if they wish, the churches can be of 
very great help in correcting social injustices, while only 
9 per cent seem to consider the church powerless to be of 
any real assistance. This question is, of course, hypotheti- 
cal in assuming a unity of social purpose which may never 
materialize. 

It is rather interesting to note that approval of the social 
efforts of the church and its clergy is not confined to those 
who claim that social problems should be the primary 
interest of the church. The composite table (Table V) 
compares responses of the five groups into which the in- 
formants divide themselves in Table I.* While the “social 


TABLE II 


Opinions OF 300 CoLLEGE STUDENTS AS TO THE ROLE OF MINISTERS 
IN SociAL Rerorm, 1939 








Proposition: I think that preachers should: Responses 
(check one) 





number percent 








a. Assume a prominent place of leadership 

in movements for social and economic 

reform as one of their very important 

duties or functions ... 181 60 
Support social progress and improvement, 

but only in a general way, taking no 

active part in reform movements .......... 83 28 
Confine their preaching largely to such 

matters as the Bible, salvation, morali- 

ty, etc.,. and say comparatively little 

about specific social and economic re- 





li 
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forms 34 11 
No answer 2 1 
TOTAL 300 100 














8 For greater brevity and simplicity, percentages only are presented. The per- 


centages indicate the proportion of each of the five groups, not of the entire 300 
informants. 
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problems and conditions” group might be expected to ap- 
prove social action by church and clergy, it is significant 
that many in the other groups, often a majority, also indi- 
cate approval. It appears that a majority of the informants 
do not consider the social gospel incompatible with the 
more traditional functions of the church. 

Table VI shows the frequency with which the members 
of these five groups claim to attend church services. The 
“social problems” group attends much less frequently than 
the other groups, and includes a larger proportion of stu- 
dents who once attended regularly but have “dropped out” 
since reaching high school. Do more of these students fail 
to attend because they feel that the church is failing to 
accept its social responsibilities? Or do they, as some 
would contend, favor “social problems and conditions” 


TABLE III 


Oprnions oF 300 CoLLecE STUDENTS AS TO THE CHURCH IN SOCIAL 
Action, 1939 








Proposition: ‘The Church, as an organization, Responses 


should: (check one) 





number per cent 





Ignore social problems entirely 0 


Confine its “social betterment” activities 
to donations to charity and “helping the 
poor” 

Teach the principles of brotherhood, love, 
charity, and justice, and trust to these 
principles to bring about social justice 

Actively study social problems, seek their 
remedies, and awaken the public to the 
need for social reconstruction 

Like other organizations, the church should 
try to secure the passing of laws for 
social reform. (By lobbying, “pressure” 
on Congress, etc.) 


No answer 
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because, not being in so intimate contact with the church, 
they may not know enough about it to appreciate what its 
“true functions” really are? The fact that a larger propor- 
tion of this group has ceased attending church would seem 
to contest the latter and support the former possibility. 
The denominational comparison is interesting, though 
it should be remembered that most of these denomination- 
al groups are too small to approach statistical adequacy or 
representativeness (Table VII). This table does suggest, 
however, that there is probably little relationship between 
the official positions of the denominations and the views of 


TABLE IV 


Opinions or 300 CoLLEGE STUDENTS AS TO THE SOCIAL POTENTIALI- 
TIES OF THE CHURCH, 1939 








Proposition: Can the churches work very 














effectively toward correcting social in- moapenene 
justices? (check one) number percent 
a. The churches are powerless to be of any 
real help in correcting social injustices 26 9 
b. If they wish, the churches can be of some 
help in correcting social injustices........ 113 38 
c. If they wish, the churches can be of very 
great help in correcting social injustices 160 53 
EN: SE NE SE TT 1 0 
[OE ae een Dee S37 wee 300 100 











their respective students. It appears, judging from infor- 
mal interviews with informants, that extremely few stu- 
dents have ever heard of the social pronouncements or 
publications of their denominations. This suggests a wide 
gulf between the official social positions of the churches 
and the actual “religion” which many local pastors pro- 
pound from their pulpits.* Whether because of personal 


—_—_—— 


*Cf., A. E. Holt, “The Impotence of Local Religion,” Christian Century, 51: 
1317-19, October 17, 1934. 
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disagreement, or indifference, or practical expediency, or 
other reasons, many ministers do not concern themselves 
very much with the social gospel.°® 

An interesting feature is disclosed by a separate tabula- 
tion of the responses of 21 honor students, composed of 9 
from this sample of 300, and 11 others from the University 
Honor Roll. These honor students far exceed the larger 
group in their approval of a social gospel. On specific 
points they compare as follows: 


Main Honor 
Group Students 
“Social problems” the primary emphasis 


of religion 28% 48% 


Ministers should ‘‘assume active leader- 


Pe 60% 71% 
Church should “actively study .. .” 58% 86% 


It seems, then, that a distinct majority of the students in 
this study feel that the church should be definitely socially 


oriented, and that this view is even more current among 
those students who are outstanding for their academic 
achievements. While social problems are not advanced as 
the primary interest of the church, it is agreed by a clear 
majority that positive social action is an essential feature 
of the church program and one which some students con- 
tend is being neglected.®° Furthermore, this approval of a 
social gospel, which seems to appear in general disregard 
of official denominational positions, appears rather consis- 
tently among students of widely divergent spiritual and 
doctrinal inclinations. It seems that denominational affil- 
iation, doctrinal position, or church loyalty and partici- 
pation are not the determining factors—that in indicating 
students’ opinions as to the social orientation of the 

5 Cf., John F. Cuber, “Church Doctrines in a Changing World,” Religious 
Education, 33:112-17, April-June, 1938. 


6 On one question, 27 per cent of the 300 informants checked that “Most 
churches are trying to ‘avoid conflict by doing nothing.’ ” 
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church, personal and academic interest in social and eco- 
nomic problems appear, judged from these data and from 
informal interviews with informants, to be more impor- 
tant considerations. 


TABLE V 


CoMPARISON OF RESPONSES ON SELECTED POINTS ON THE FivE MAIN 
Groups IN TABLE I 























Groups in Table I Responses on 

(“ Religion Should — Selected Points* 

stress .. bag group My ty” ad 
a. Beliefs, creeds, doctrines ..... 29 52 38 34 
b. The “saving” of souls ........ 26 56 32 64 
c. Being a guide to moral 

0 ROE APE 133 54 51 53 
d. Social problems and 

conditions 84 76 83 58 
e. (both “c” and “d’’) 20 58 63 48 

| one 300 60 58 53 











* Percentage of each group at the left making the selected response. 


“x”—“Preachers should ‘assume a prominent place of leadership in movements 
for social and economic reform, as one of their very important duties or 
functions.’ ” 


“y’—“The church should ‘actively study social problems, seek their remedies, 
and awaken the public to the need for social reconstruction.’ ” 


“SEs they wish, the churches can be of very great help in correcting social 
injustices.” 

It is questionable whether many students recognize the 
implications of the social direction which many believe 
the church should assume. These implications may in- 
clude: 

(1) The powerful vested interests, often accused of con- 
sidering the church the sacred temple of conservatism, 
who might be expected to use their influence for the pre- 
clusion and vitiation of any very ambitious social pro- 
gram." 


ee 


7Cf£., E. B. Chaffee, The Protestant Churches and The Industrial Crisis (New 
York: Macmillan, 1933). Cf., also, Jerome Davis, Labor Speaks For Itself (New 
York: Macmillan, 1929). 
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(2) The problem of the educational and ideological 
equipment of the ministers who are to nourish this social 
morality.® 

(3) The possibility that the church cannot espouse a 
new mission without a neglect of the old. Some claim that 
the increasing social interests of the church have involved 
a transfer of values resulting in the impoverishment of 
those spiritual functions which they hold to be the very 
essence of Christianity. 

(4) Some scholars believe that the social gospel must 
replace or at least accompany a decline of certain elements 
of traditional Christianity. 


The task before humanity seems to be to rescue religion and the Christian 
ethical ideal from their traditional connection with an idea of the ultimate 
Power in disagreement with modern knowledge.® 


TABLE VI 


ATTENDANCE AT ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES AS REPORTED BY THE Five 
Matin Groups 1n TABLE I 








Attendance* 





Groups in Table I — numbe : 

“Religion should ‘is een Sechintni Sites 
stress...” group 1-2 or no quit®* 
more ans. 
. Doctrines 17 24 59 0 
. “Saving” souls 0 15 77 8 + 
. Moral guidance .... 13 27 56 + 28 
. Social problems .... 84 38 25 34 2 37 

20 

4 








17 


(“c” and “d”) 30 25 25 40 
21 24 52 28 








* Percentage of each group at the left. 

** Shows those who claim to have once attended regularly (more than once 
a month), but have quit attending regularly at some time after having 
reached the second year of high school. 


8 Cf., Mark May, The Education of American Ministers (New York: Institute 
for Social and Religious Research, 1934). 

9 J. H. Leuba, “Modern Man and Religious Faith,” Survey Graphic, 28 :279, 
April, 1939. 
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TABLE VII 


Responses OF 300 CoLLeGE STUDENTS, BY DENOMINATIONAL PREF- 
ERENCE, ON SELECTED Points, 1939 








Responses (by percentage of 
each denomination 


“bh” “oc” 













Denomination Number 





“q” 




















Methodist..............-- 87 33 70 49 56* a 
ie iaeisinne 36 11* 57 62* 47 

21 19 66 57 52 

Congregational........ 20 25 50 70 55 

Presbyterian............. 20 30 65 70 70 

Lutheran 15 507 64* $7* 53 

En 10 20 50 50 40 " 
Jewish ne 10 30 60 50 50 

All others................ 53 31 47 47 36 
Se ieniatindiainnne 28 54 57 64 40 on 


28 60 58 



































* One omission; percentage computed on one less. 
t Three omissions; percentage computed on three less. 
“a”—“Religion . .. should emphasize ‘social problems and conditions.’ ” 


“b”—“Preachers should ‘assume a prominent place of leadership in move- Ries 
ments for social and economic reform, as one of their very important 
duties or functions.’ ” 


“c”The church . . . should ‘actively study social problems, seek their reme- 
dies, and awaken the public to the need for social reconstruction.’ ” 


“d”—“If they wish, the churches can be of very great help in correcting social 
injustices.” 








This suggests the question, “Could such a social gospel be 
invested with the emotional conditionings and esthetic 
appreciations which have lent many cherished values to 
traditional Christianity? Morrison says: 





The social gospel will always remain exotic to religion until a liturgy is es 
created for it. It will be an impotent gospel until forms of worship emerge 
as carriers of religious idealism . . . The reason why the social sermon fails 
to carry religious power is because it is merely a sermon. It has no context 
in the service of worship.1° 


——— 


10 C. C. Morrison, The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus, p. 105, 1933. 
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To attempt a positive answer to this question would be 
dangerously speculative. It is well to note, however, that 
ethnographical studies have shown that people seem able 
to surround almost any conceivable act, trait, function, or 
ideology with cherished sentiments and values,"* and this 
extreme variability and flexibility of cultural definitions 
would seem to militate against dogmatic pessimism. 


11 Cf., W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1927), for an exhaustive collection of ethnographical material which 
illustrates cultural variability. 
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POTENTIAL MARITAL SELECTION 
IN NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


BARBARA S. BURKS and MORRIS STEGGERDA 


Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York 


@ In the spring of 1938 one of the authors arranged with 
the editor of the Campus Digest, weekly college news- 
paper at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, to conduct a poll 
of opinion on the qualifications of the ideal husband or 
wife. The administration of the poll was entirely in the 
hands of the Campus Digest, which subsequently pub- 
lished a brief summary of results in its own pages. The 
fact deserves emphasis that, insofar as the balloters were 
concerned, the poll was conducted by and for their own 
group. There is every reason to believe, from both the 
conditions that surrounded the poll and the internal evi- 
dence of the ballots, that the respondents were interested 
and sincere. 

A booth was set up on the campus, and students wishing 
to participate were handed a poll blank to be filled out and 
signed, on which was printed the following question: 


What constitutes, in your opinion, the characteristics of your ideal hus- 
band or wife considering some or all of the following topics: Size, com- 
plexion, physical form, hair, eyes; personality, education, character, re- 
ligion, etc. ? 


When the poll blanks were collected, the campus edi- 
tors, without the knowledge of the balloters, recorded, 





*The authors gratefully acknowledge the kindness of Dr. Monroe N. Work, 
of the Department of Records and Research of Tuskegee Institute and editor of 
the Negro Year Book, who conferred with his colleagues and with us regarding 
the interpretation of data, and approved the completed manuscript. Acknowledg- 
ment is also made to Mr. T. R. Brody, editor of the Campus Digest, Tuskegee 
Institute, for his co-operation in conducting the poll. 
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when possible, estimates of some of their physical charac- 
teristics: stature, weight, complexion, hair color and tex- 
ture, eye color, and physical form. It was possible to use 
the estimates of several of these traits to compare with the 
traits specified in an ideal spouse, and thus to investigate 
tendencies toward assortative mating. 

From among a student enrollment’ of approximately 
800 men and 600 women, 146 men and 116 women partici- 
pated (submitted ballots signed and filled out in obvious 
good faith). Of these, there were 85 men and 44 women 
for whom trait estimates were available that could be used 
in the investigation of assortative trends. The men came 
from 29 states and territories; three fourths were from 
southern states. In the group of women 19 states were rep- 
resented ; 80 per cent had come from southern states. 

Traits most desired in ideal husbands and wives. The 
responses were classified and tabulated? in such a way as 
to indicate which physical, mental, personality, and char- 
acter traits the students desire in their future marital part- 
ners and also, by inference, which groups of traits are con- 
sidered most important (i.e., which groups of traits were 
specified by the highest proportions of students). 

The form of the ballot submitted to the students should, 
of course, be considered in evaluating the results. Al- 
though the wording of the interrogatory did not limit the 
respondents from answering it as broadly as they pleased, 
it is in line with research findings on interview and ques- 
tionnaire techniques that replies tend to be cast according 
to the categories suggested. Thus the fact that very few 
students specified intellectual ability, per se, homemaking 
aptitude, or earning capacity may have been in part be- 
cause these characteristics did not belong unequivocally to 

1 The enrollment statistics include a high school department with 137 boys 
and 130 girls. 


2 The extended tables are on file at the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Cold Spring Harbor. 
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any of the rubrics suggested in the ballot. As far as intel- 
lectual ability is concerned, its importance to the respond- 
ents would seem to be attested in the high proportion (42 
per cent of the men, 59 per cent of the women) who in- 
cluded college education in their specifications for an 
ideal spouse. It is quite possible, moreover, that many of 
the students would subscribe to views spontaneously ex- 
pressed by only a few, such as that of the young man who 
specified : “One with a knowledge of home life as it should 
be. One who would seek the well-being of her family”; 
or even of him who wrote: “An ideal wife should be phys- 
ically strong, moderately educated and fair to look at and 
one that can help bring in the bacon.” There might also be 
hearty echoers of the girls who wrote: “He must love 
home life and strive to make his home and wife and chil- 
dren always be proud of him”; and “I shall expect him to 
have a college education and the ability to support him- 
self and family.” 

If one is justified in delineating “ideal” composites 
from the condensed tabular data, the mates whom these 
students would prefer to marry might be described in the 
following terms: 

The ideal wife is 5 feet 4 inches tall, well formed, with 
brown eyes, light complexion, and a “good” texture of 
hair. She has a college education. She is a good mixer 
without being “forward” and has a sweet disposition. She 
has high standards of morality and is religious without 
necessarily being sectarian. 

Assortative trends. In considering the indications for 
assortative mating, an important condition in any “ballot” 
study should be kept in mind. While the expressed desires 
doubtless correspond to directive forces that would influ- 
ence the person’s actual choice of a mate, circumstances 
could diminish the selective trend in individual cases. For 
example, an individual might be willing to dispense with 
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“ideal” hair or “ideal” complexion if his prospective 
spouse appeared to have an “ideal” personality. Thus we 
might anticipate in such a study as this one higher assorta- 
tive coefficients than are usually found in studies of actual 
matings, which are more likely to represent compromise 
choices of ideal combined with less ideal attributes. On 
the other hand, lack of complete objectivity in the data 
recorded upon the respondents themselves would have the 
effect of lowering or “attenuating” actual correlations be- 
tween own and “ideal spouse’s” attributes. 

From among the six physical traits which were rated or 
estimated for respondents by those conducting the Cam- 
pus Poll, assortative mating data were investigated for the 
three best adapted to the purpose—stature, complexion, 
and texture of hair. (Color of hair and eyes was too uni- 
form in this group to make a study of assortative mating 
profitable. ) 

The data on complexion and texture were all reported 
in qualitative categories, but those on stature were some- 
times reported in quantitative terms (feet and inches), 
and sometimes in categories (tall or very tall, medium, 
short or very short). Consequently it was necessary to 
apply separate treatment to small subgroups in which the 
data on stature were homogeneously reported. Wherever 
possible (i.e., in correlations which were computed var- 
iously by the product-moment, biserial, and tetrachoric 
methods), the results were recombined according to the 
amount of information contributed by each subgroup. 
Findings of chief interest are the following: 

The distribution for ideal male spouse exceeds by two 
inches or more that of estimated height of male respond- 
ents at all three quartile points—which if the estimates 
have no constant bias would mean that the women would 
prefer to marry somewhat taller consorts than they are 
likely to get. This same disparity is shown in the categori- 
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cal comparisons—none of the women expressing a prefer- 
ence for a short consort, though over a fourth of the men 
respondents were rated as “short.” On the other hand, 
none of the males wish tall or very tall consorts, but nearly 
a third of the women are so rated. 

The assortative mating coefficients (between own stat- 
ure and that of ideal consort) give a weighted average of 
40 + .11 for the male respondents and .85 + .06 for the 
women respondents. These values (especially for the 
women respondents) are considerably higher than those 
in published studies of actual consort pairs (e.g. .28 + .02 
reported by Pearson and Lee and .16 reported by Wil- 
loughby in a study based upon Boas’ extensive materials 
on relatively homogeneous natio-racial groups). The un- 
published tables from which the correlations were com- 
puted show that tall women and short men with few 
exceptions desire a consort of stature at least as extreme as 
their own. 

The data on complexion and hair texture indicate much 
potential assortative mating in the female group; selectiv- 
ity, but not of a homogamous sort in the male group. 

All the 57 males who expressed a preference as to com- 
plexion desired a consort who was light or medium, and a 
light consort was preferred relatively as often by men who 
were themselves dark or medium as by men who were 
light. In the women’s group of 35, on the other hand, only 
one out of nineteen of medium or dark complexion had the 
temerity to specify a light complexion in her ideal spouse, 
whereas nearly half of the 16 light-complexioned women 
made such a specification. In contrast to the men’s group, 
about one fifth of the women’s group specified a dark- 
complexioned spouse. The high valuation which is gener- 
ally known to be attached to light-complexioned women 
in the Negro culture shows up clearly in these data, and 
effectively neutralizes any assortative tendency in the 
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male group, although the data for the women and their 
ideal spouses yield a tetrachoric correlation of .73. 

In the case of hair texture (for which “assortative” 
data are available upon only 15 men respondents and 13 
women respondents), men with “bad” hair were quite as 
bold in specifying a spouse with “good” hair as were men 
with hair that was “fair” or “good.” On the other hand, no 
woman with hair that was “bad” or “fair” demanded 
“good” hair in her ideal spouse, though several of the 
women with “good” hair did so. 

If a single generalization is justified from these data on 
assortative trends, it might be stated as follows: that the 
men respondents show a somewhat greater tendency to 
idealize their “ideal” spouses in terms of culturally deter- 
mined norms; the women respondents show a greater ten- 
dency to gauge their demands according to appropriate- 
ness or reasonable expectation. 

The ideal husband is 5 feet 11 inches and “athletic” in 
build. He has brown eyes and medium dark complexion. 
His hair texture need be only “fair.” He has a college edu- 
cation, and he is sociable; he may be “dominating but 
kind.” He has a cheerful disposition, preferably with a 
sense of humor. His standards of morality are high, and 
he is religious without necessarily being sectarian. 

Illustrative of the rather liberal views of the young men 
and women upon religion were those of the man who 
wrote: “Religion not an item as long as it doesn’t interfere 
with our living,” and the girl whose ideal husband was “‘to 
believe in religion enough to control some of his actions.” 

It is of further interest to take the classification of traits 
as given on the poll blanks and arrange the items in the 
order of frequency with which each was specified by the 
respondents. For the two sexes separately, this gives (in 
percentages) : 
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Men Students Women Students 


86.3 Size 
83.6 Education 
80.9 Personality 
80.9 Complexion 
Education 80.1 Hair 
Physical form 75.4 Eyes 
Eyes 68.5 Character 
Character 64.4 Physical form 
Religion 




















The ballots of the women students are filled out some- 
what more fully than those of the men, and, assuming that 
this method of comparing the traits is valid, the women at- 
tach relatively higher importance to education, relatively 
less to physical form. “Size” appears to be a leading 
consideration with both sexes, and in the men’s group 
“complexion” and “hair” are mentioned by nearly as 
many respondents. “Personality” is well up on both lists; 
religion is at the end, and for some reason “character’® 
trails near the bottom. 

There are several questionnaire studies using white col- 
lege students as subjects which provide data for at least 
rough comparisons with the student poll from Tuskegee. 

Kirkpatrick, reporting on “most frequent choices” of 
approximately one hundred male students from the uni- 
versities of Rochester and Pennsylvania, describes the 
“ideal wife” as 5 feet 5 inches tall, weighing about 120 
pounds, blonde (29%), blue-eyed (33%), not wearing 
glasses (81%), having a good figure (90%) and “it” 
(68%), a college graduate (53%), courteous (90%), and 
able to meet people (99%). Her analytical powers do not 


8 We have followed Roback in grouping under “character” the traits which 
are distinctively inhibitory or regulatory—e.g. faithful, clean, “high moral stand- 
ards,” respectable, honest, et cetera. We have assumed in our tabulations and 
calculations that such general designations as “fine character” have as their 
referents traits from this general grouping rather than the social traits and traits 
of temperament grouped under “personality.” 
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have to be so highly developed (45%), but she must be 
truthful (99%)and helpful (90%). Chastity was speci- 
fied by only 54 per cent of this group. 

Hunt, submitting to University of Mississippi students 
a list of 20 traits to be ranked in order of importance in 
“choosing a mate,” found moral character, health, and dis- 
position to be the top three on the lists of both sexes; nat- 
ural mental ability and education came next. “Willing- 
ness to rear a family” came above religion, ambition, or 
social ability on the men’s list of traits important in a wife, 
but followed after ambition, religion, and business ability 
on the women’s list of traits important in a husband. Social 
ability, good looks, mutual intellectual interests, family 
connections, artistic or musical ability, fondness for sports, 
and wealth came fairly far down on the lists for both 
sexes. Not overlooking the fact that the same form of pre- 
senting the problem might have elicited somewhat differ- 
ent “rank orders” in the responses of the Tuskegee stu- 
dents, the data suggest, at least, that the Mississippi stu- 
dents give greater weight to moral character, less weight 
to physical appearance and to social ability; and in a com- 
parison between the men’s groups, more weight to educa- 
tion and to health. 

A more recent study by Mather secured questionnaire 
responses from Cornell University students (as well as 
from high school boys and girls). Ranking 25 traits for 
their importance with respect to the question, “What sort 
of girl does a boy like to go with and what sort of boy does 
a girl like to go with?” the University students of both 
sexes put “real brains” at the top. With the men, “good 
looks” came second and was followed by “dependability” 
and “good health”; the women put “dependability” sec- 
ond, then “considerateness” and “health.” Both sexes rated 
“cheerfulness” and “good conversationalist” fairly high, 
and attached relatively little weight to popularity or to 
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church attendance or prominence in sports. The question 
as submitted to the students might be expected to elicit 
responses differing somewhat from those to a question on 
the characteristics of an ideal mate, which perhaps ac- 
counts for the high valuation placed upon “good looks” 
by the Cornell men. On the whole, however, the study 
shows general agreement with that of Hunt in comparison 
with the Tuskegee study. Character traits are rated high 
by both sexes; the men give high ratings to intelligence 


and to health; neither sex attaches great weight to “popu- 
larity.” 





SOCIAL FARNESS BETWEEN 
THE A.F. or L. AND THE C.L.O. 


VANDYCE HAMREN 
Fellow, The University of Southern California 


@ The cleavage in American labor organization caused 
by the formation of the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, the conflict engendered by the suspension of the 
C.I.0. members from the American Federation of Labor, 
and the implications for the future of American Labor 
due to the perfecting, by the Committee, of 4 permanent, 
formal structure renamed the Congress for Industrial Or- 
ganizations hold vital interest for students of the social 
process.’ 

The concept of Social Distance, as defined by Professor 
Bogardus,” was used as a methodological tool for examin- 
ing the attitudes of, and relationships between, the two 
labor groups and the individual members of the two 
unions. 

The history of labor organization demonstrated roots 
and origins of contending labor philosophies, ideologies, 
and functions, some of which gave impetus to the forma- 
tion of the C.I.O. Moreover, personal interviews with 
rank-and-file members of both unions, with executives of 
local unions, and with members of City Central bodies 
and Executive councils fathomed wide divergences in at- 
titudes. 

A questionnaire presented to several hundred members 
of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. at their regular local 
meetings revealed discrepant attitudes of friendship, an- 
tagonism, and sympathetic understanding toward mem- 

1 This article, together with another, “Social Nearness Between The AF. of L. 
and The C.1.0.,” which will appear later, is a brief report of a larger study, “Social 
Distance Between The A.F. of L. and The C.I.0.,” made in connection with 4 
seminar in social distance. 


2 Emory S. Bogardus, “Social Distance and Its Practical Implications,” Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research, 22:462, May-June, 1938. 
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bers of the other union, toward the other group as such, 
and toward the leaders of the other group. Reports of con- 
vention proceedings, the various news organs of the two 
unions, and the daily press reported pronouncements of 
leaders and governing bodies of the two unions, reflecting 
the group-group distance. 

Social farness between the two groups is obvious and of 
considerable degree. Some of the social distance factors 
seem paradoxical; they hold potential influence for both 
nearness and farness. Others make for farness between the 
groups but for nearness between individual members of 
the two groups. Indication of this dual nature is made 
wherever it is apparent. Certain factors which appeared 
to be causal of social farness are presented herewith. 

Group egotism. The A.F. of L. has developed trade 
union idealism to the point of glorification. That attitude 
has resulted in illogical demands for assignment of indus- 
trial workers to crafts or holds the crafts aloof and unwill- 
ing to make common cause with the unskilled. 

Reverence for the past. Many of the A.F. of L. leaders 
have associated with and served under the leadership of 
Samuel Gompers. They revere his memory, and his death- 
bed charge to “keep the faith” with craft unionism is still 
fresh in their minds. Where the craft unions are enjoying 
good relations with employers, the craft leaders are satis- 
fied. On the other hand, many of the unions which went 
into the C.I.O. have problems with which the privileged 
crafts are not concerned. These problems offset the mem- 
ory of the past. 

Dual unionism. The memory of organizations such as 
the One Big Union, the I.W.W., and the Western Federa- 
tion is sufficient ground for fear on the part of the A.F. of 
L. leaders of any mass organization movement not directly 
under the control of the Executive Council of the A.F. of 
L. That fear blinds them to the declaration of purpose of 
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the C.I.O. to organize the mass production industries 
under the banner of the A.F. of L. Industrial unionism 
savors of the old Knights of Labor, and for the older mem- 
bers of the A.F. of L. this is enough to condemn it. 

Trade autonomy. Among the older leaders of the A.F. 
of L. trade autonomy is synonymous with the very exist- 
ence and perpetuity of the labor movement. Sympathy 
strikes have not, in the main, been very cordially entered 
upon by the A.F. of L. In an industrial union setup such 
common action would be required. 

Dues and benefits. Wages to members of the same or- 
ganization vary considerably under the industrial form. 
Union dues could not be paid equally because of that 
difference in wages. Craft unions with high wages and 
functioning benefit systems are averse to the idea of amal- 
gamation with less favored workers. 

Security of executives. The perfecting of an industrial 
union structure with unity of representation in wage 
agreements means possible loss of job for officers and busi- 
ness agents. The craft leaders are not altruistic enough 
voluntarily to step out of lucrative positions. The rank and 
file are becoming weary of supporting numerous salaried 
officials when consolidation would effect saving of such 
overhead. 

Vertical distance within the A.F. of L. Continued as- 
sumption of power by the Executive Council of the Fed- 
eration and machine politics within the A.F. of L. as well 
as within the various crafts develop a greater and greater 
distance between the leaders and the individual members. 
Feeling that democratic control is becoming an empty 
phrase, the C.I.O. is unwilling to go back into the A.F. of 
L. unless some guarantee of adequate representation of the 
C.I.O. units is assured. This matter of representation and 
continuance of the C.I.O. units as separate identities has 
contributed to the failure of past “unity conferences” be- 
tween committees from the two unions. 
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Majority vs. minority. The A.F. of L. Executive Coun- 
cil maintains that the fundamental issue upon which the 
C.I.O. was expelled was not industrial unionism but a 
question of democratic control and of the minority’s abid- 
ing by the decision of the majority. The convention voted 
upon the resolutions to grant industrial charters to certain 
industries, and the minority group refused to abide by the 
majority negative decision. 

The minority claims in turn that it is not unethical for 
any minority to attempt, through education and organiza- 
tion, to secure the fulfillment of its objectives. That 
minority also expressed its opinions of the methods and 
pressures that the so-called majority group used to ob- 
struct the truly democratic expression in Federation 
conventions. Some of the C.I.O. leaders have in times past 
been parties to machine political maneuvers with those 
same Federation leaders who later cried so loudly of 
“majority or minority” rule. 

Executive Council-employer relationships. Close rela- 
tionship has developed between the Executive Council of 
the A.F. of L. and many employer groups. They under- 
stand one another. The craft unionists are conservative 
and middle class; they hold to the competitive system. The 
industrial unionists on the other hand say, “if the profit 
system cannot pay wages what about doing away with it.” 

That understanding between Executive Council and 
employer accounts for the fact that many employers were 
willing to enter into agreements with the A.F. of L. even 
before the latter had issued charters to workers in the par- 
ticular employer’s plant. The indiscriminate chartering of 
unions, real and fictitious, to combat the C.I.O., led to 
hearings before the National Labor Relations Board and 
in some instances to decisions against the A.F. of L. 

National Labor Relations Board decisions. The deci- 
sions of the Board were cause for farness between the two 
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groups regardless of the fact or law in each particular 
case; each union resented an unfavorable decision. The 
C.I.O. has accepted the decisions of the Board with more 
grace than the A.F. of L. and has declared its intention to 
protect the Act under which the Board was created from 
the attacks by Federation and Employer associations.* 

The A.F. of L. was instrumental in securing enactment 
of the National Labor Relations Act but has bitterly at- 
tacked the Board created by the Act because that Board 
recognizes the right of the C.I.O. to exist. ‘The Federation 
called the National Labor Relations Act the Magna 
Charta of Labor when it was enacted. The leaders of the 
Federation, however, sought drastic revision of the Act 
in the last Congress. 

While the Board is a definite social farness factor be- 
tween the two groups, it affords an opportunity for indi- 
vidual members of the unions to meet in conciliation 
councils and thus functions as a social nearness factor 
between those representatives. 

Political action. A philosophy of voluntarism has been 
basic to A.F. of L. political action. The C.I.O. advocated 
labor unity in definite and concrete action, having spon- 
sored Labor’s Nonpartisan League. Many A.F. of L. 
members joined in the activities of the League; it was thus 
a factor for farness between the groups and at the same 
time an instrument for developing contact and under- 
standing between the rank and file of the two organiza- 
tions. 

Attitude of A.F. of L. leadership toward unorganized 
mass production workers. For many years the Executive 
Council of the Federation declared its interest in, and 
intent to organize, the mass production workers. The opin- 


8 A recent change in the personnel of the Board has brought charges from 
C.1L.0. leadership of favoritism toward the A.F. of L. The weight of the Board as 
a social farness factor is thus increased. 
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r ions expressed by leaders high in the A.F. of L. command 
e are interesting in view of the Executive Council’s dilatory 
e tactics in giving action to its declarations. Daniel Tobin, 
0 President of the Teamsters Union and Ninth Vice-Presi- 
n dent of the A.F. of L., speaking on the Convention floor in 

regard to the jurisdiction dispute between his organization 
at and the A.F. of L. Brewery Workers Union said: 
a There has been no force used by the Executive Council. I wish there 
| had been. Sometimes you have to use force with your best friends. I 
on haven’t got very much use for a man or an institution that says something 
1a and doesn’t back it up. We have to use force in our organizations. If we 
he didn’t use force and enforce the decisions, we would not have an inter- 
ct national union of 135,000 members—and they are not the rubbish that 

have lately come into other organizations.* 
e- The writer asked several A.F. of L. local leaders and 1 
li- minor executives of what value to unionism they consid- i 
on ered the great mass of unskilled and unorganized workers 
or of the country. Those leaders, who were sympathetic with 

the aims of the C.I.O. and held no antagonism toward it, 
en expressed their concern that all such workers should be 
ed brought into the field of organized labor as rapidly as they 
on- could be educated to unionism. Other A.F. of L. leaders 
L. admitted frankly, some with certain emphasis, that they 
nus cared nothing for the ordinary unskilled laborer and 
me considered them of no value to the Federation. As one put . 
ler- it: a 
Za- 

If they haven’t got enough ambition to educate themselves to a trade 

ail by apprenticeship, as I did, they don’t deserve any benefits a trade union 
er can give them. The C.1.O. can have ’em.5 
and Knowledge of these opinions and attitudes has not | 
yin- decreased the tensions and antagonisms between the two 

groups. 
from Nr or -: 
rd as * A.F. of L. Convention Proceedings, v. 54, 1934, p. 453. (Italics mine.) 


5 Personal interview with an A.F. of L. executive. 
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Loss of status. The C.1.0. demonstrated that mass pro- 
duction industries could be organized. The success of the 
C.I.O. campaign in the steel, automobile, rubber, and 
other industries placed the Federation Executive Council 
in a bad light and substantiated assertions made by liberal 
leaders of labor that the Executive Council did not con- 
scientiously attempt to carry out the mandate of the 1934 
convention in regard to organizing those same industries. 

Antagonism between A.F. of L. and C.I.O. leaders. 
When an individual breaks with his group, social farness 
usually develops. John L. Lewis worked, and for many 
years saw eye to eye, with the A.F. of L. leaders. Whatever 
the cause, whether it was growth on the part of Lewis or 
opportunism, he became anathema to the old guard of the 
Federation. Lewis used to hurl the charge of “Reds” and 
Communists along with the other Federation leaders. 
When he formed the C.I.O., he became a secessionist, an 
alleged consorter with some of those same radicals his 
former colleagues helped him cry down. 

Sidney Hillman, C.I.O. Vice-President, was a “rebel” 
once before. Samuel Gompers denounced him in no un- 
certain terms when Hillman broke away from the United 
Garment Workers in 1914 and formed the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. That large successful union affiliated 
with the Federation in 1934 but was suspended with the 
other C.I.O. units in 1936. 

Much of the distance between A.F. of L. President 
William Green and the C.I.O. leaders is undoubtedly due 
to the dual role Green seems to be playing. He had de- 
clared as early as 1917 that the advantages of industrial 
organization were so obvious that he could scarcely con- 
ceive of any opposition to that form. 

Those liberal leaders who were seeking industrial 
charters for mass production industries became suspicious 
that Mr. Green did not have the courage of his convic- 
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tions. Their respect for Mr. Green was consequently 
diminished when the Executive Council, if not obstruct- 
ing, at least did not materially express the purpose of the 
1934 convention resolution concerning the organization of 
the mass production industries. 

The opinion of Lewis held by the leaders of the A.F. of 
L. was expressed by the Executive Council in its report to 
the 1937 convention. 


The leader of the C.I.O. movement was driven forward in the execu- 
tion of his plans to establish a dual and rival movement, by the force of a 
consuming ambition to gain control of the organized labor movement and 
to establish his own independent political party.® 


A.F. of L. leaders fear Lewis’ power, and because of 
their own feeling of “divine right” to control the labor 
movement they resent any usurpation of that right on his 
part. 

The A.F. of L. attitude that it is the “recognized voice 
of American labor” causes strange rationalizations on the 
part of its leadership. The democratic ideal was strangely 
distorted in the mind of one executive who said, “No 
group, majority or minority, has the right to secede from 
the Federation. Each individual took an oath and vow to 
obey the rules and regulations. They can leave as individ- 
uals but not as a group.””” 

Jurisdictional invasions. The A.F. of L. has refused to 
recognize the right of the C.I.O. to exist as an independent 
labor union or to hold any industry as exclusively a C.I.O. 
union field. Charters were granted to other international 
unions in the fields dominated by the member unions of 
the C.I.O. This action brought immediate counteraction 
by the C.1.O. .This invasion of jurisdiction resulted in 
conflict, in instances culminating in actual physical vio- 
lence. This jurisdictional invasion, if continued, will be 





6 ALF. of L. Convention Proceedings, v. 57, 1937, p. 108. 
7 Personal interview with an A.F. of L. executive. 
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one of the most potent factors in preventing future amal- 
gamation of the two labor groups. 

Social farness between individual members and the 
othe. group. Personal interviews with individual rank- 
and-file and executive members of both unions reveal the 
following reactions. 

1. Evidences of social nearness between the rank-and- 
file members of the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L., indicating 
considerable sympathetic understanding of common goals 
and purposes. 

2. Slightly more social farness between the A.F. of L. 
members and the C.I.O. leaders than between the C.I.O. 
members and the A.F. of L. leaders. 

3. An increasing degree of social farness toward the 
other group with increase in executive status, the increase 
being greater among A.F. of L. executives than among 
executives of the C.I.O. 

4. A slight social distance differential, the A.F. of L. 
exhibiting greater social farness toward the C.I.O. as a 
group than that shown by the C.I.O. toward the A.F. of L. 

The questionnaires that were returned by 750 rank-and- 
file members of nine A.F. of L. and C.I.O. locals throw 
additional light on the social distances of the individual 
members of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. toward each 
other. Questions were included which sought the attitudes 
of the members toward the other organizations and the 
leaders of the other group. 

Question No. 5. Would you join the (other group)? 
47.8 per cent of the C.I.O. would join the A.F. of L.; 38.4 
per cent of the A.F. of L. would join the C.I.O. In terms of 
percentages there was 9.4 greater farness on the part of the 
A.F. of L. members. 

Question No. 6. Do you believe the (other group) 
should be disbanded? C.I.O. voted 34.8 per cent yes; A.F. 
of L. 29.7 per cent yes—a C.I.O. farness over A.F. of L. 
of 5.1. 
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Question No. 7. Would you choose John L. Lewis for 
your leader? A.F. of L. answered 22.7 per cent yes. 

Question No. 7. Would you choose William Green for 
your leader? Only 4.2 per cent of the C.I.O. members 
would select Mr. Green, exhibiting 18.5 points more far- 
ness in attitude toward the leader of the opposite group. 

An interesting response was obtained in answer to Ques- 
tion Number 8, which was an attempt to discover the in- 
dividual’s attitude toward the leader of his own organiza- 
tion. Only 28.0 per cent of the A.F. of L. members voted 
in favor of their present leader, President Green, whereas 
82.6 per cent of the C.I.O. would choose their President, 
Mr. Lewis. This response is a further indication of the 
vertical distance within the A.F. of L., as mentioned 
above. 

Question No. 10. Do you believe the terms for unity 
submitted by the (other group) are fair and just? Only 
10.1 per cent of the C.I.O. members believed the A.F. of 
L. terms for unity were fair and just; a majority, or 52.2 
per cent of the A.F. of L., so considered the unity terms 
laid down by the C.I.O. Many of the members of both 
groups left this question unanswered; some noted on the 
margin that they did not know what the terms for unity 
were. 

Question No. 11. Do you believe the (other group) is 
democratically controlled? Again, more farness on the 
part of the C.I.O., as only 11.5 per cent voted yes, whereas 
47.7 per cent of the A.F. of L. indicated that they believed 
control of the C.I.O. to be democratic. 

Question No. 14. Do you believe that unity between the 
C.I.0. and A.F. of L. is sincerely desired by C.1.O. (or 
A.F. of L.) leaders? Greater C.I.O. farness was again 
demonstrated, 16.6 per cent of the answers being affirma- 
tive against a yes vote by the A.F. of L. of 49.1 per cent. 

Conclusions from the questionnaire. The impression 
gained from personal interviews was not substantiated by 
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the questionnaire as far as the social distance between the 
individual members and the “other group” was sounded. 
The C.1.0. members revealed much more social farness 
than did the rank and file of the A.F. of L. 

A tentative social distance principle may be stated in 
conclusion: Pressure for change in form and function 
within any social group when opposed by its leadership 
will develop a social distance potential which will even- 
tually cause upheaval within the group; the consequent 
social farness will vary in degree and persistence in pro- 
portion to the vitality of the impulse for change and the 
illogic of the opposition to it. 





ARE THERE “PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL 
CASE WORK’? 


NORMAN D. HUMPHREY 
Wayne University 


@ In the recognized fields labeled “the social sciences” 
each discipline has certain fundamental assumptions on 
which are based hypotheses, theories, and problems. More 
often than not the assumptions remain only such, and no 
generalizations of broad truth have been formulated. De- 
spite this inadequacy, the system of assumptions and the 
logical arrangement arising from them provides a frame- 
work, an idea skeleton, on which to hang the flesh of 
knowledge. Is there in the literature of social case work a 
verbalized idea structure which will serve as a trunk from 
which branches may grow? 

It is trite to remark the sources from which social work 
theory derives. All disciplines have derived historically 
from previously existing branches of knowledge, e.g., 
geology from chemistry, physics, and biology; anthropol- 
ogy from biology, history, and sociology. Despite the 
seeming tendency in the opposite direction, i.e., for the 
social sciences to merge as a unified venture for the study 
of culture, yet, on the present level of development, it is 
possible not only that social work may be a method for 
developing social science studies, but that it may become a 
new synthesis of previously extant formulations. Cannot 
social work, with its use of psychiatric and sociologic con- 
cepts, be so organized intellectually as to throw much 
light on such ‘cultural problems as the relation between 
culture and personality, or on such sociologic problems as 
that of the relation between the individual and society? 
Needless to say, the enlightened social worker has much 
more experience to compound and funnel into the bottle 
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of reflective thinking than the armchair sociologist or the 
psychologist observing learning in rats. He has, as yet, 
however, to formulate it. 

At the present time, one becomes a social worker, i.e., a 
person with a certain realm of background knowledge and 
techniques for its use, inferentially either through activity 
on concrete cases or through scholastic pursuit, or through 
both. In any case, the knowledge he has is amorphous and 
unsystematized. Nor can he refer to the literature of the 
field to structuralize it. Is social work, as such, then, a 
discipline or is it only an undisciplined method? 

The records of social agencies (crystallizations of in- 
numerable interactions of human beings and institutions) 
are objects in which are contained many data relevant to 
numerous problems of social research. It is my feeling not 
only that these should be of use to scholars but that the 
persons who consciously made them could contribute 
much by way of viewpoint and methodology to the sum of 
knowledge of society. First, however, it is necessary that 
an attempt be made to structuralize and make explicit the 
knowledge which is already present. 

I propose, therefore, that a critical survey of the litera- 
ture of social case work be made, either by a group of 
persons connected with schools of social work or in some 
way professionally allied, and that the present held propo- 
sitions and concepts, implicit to both the case worker and 
the academician, be made explicit, expository, and, hence, 
systematic. When such tentative systematization has oc- 
curred, the derivation of principles will be possible, and 
the disciplinization of social case work will have begun. 

Social workers, when confronted with the above pro- 
posals, frequently reply that the present undisciplined 
state of their “science” is conducive to continuing flexi- 
bility and growth. They point, for example, to the history 
of the discipline, economics, with its outmoded general- 
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izations, once viewed as the epitome of social science laws, 
and call attention to the limitations that these laws have 
imposed on the growth of economic theory. 

Despite the inadequacies of “economic laws,” the first 
formulations proved a boon to reflection on the place of 
economy in society, and the revelation of their inaccura- 
cies has only resulted in deeper and more basic considera- 
tions of the problems. Formulation of principles, there- 
fore, does not necessarily lead to a restriction of reflective 
thinking but rather to a consideration of basic processes. 

As a first step, the critical analysis of the periodical 
literature of family case work should be undertaken, with 
the object of examining the concepts remarked. The 
materials found acceptable and usable could provide a 
tentative structure to which to attach future concepts. The 
second step is that of relating concepts to one another, an 
effort which necessarily requires collective thinking and 
criticism by social workers. It is from such pursuits that 


principles of social case work will ultimately be derived 
and formulated. 








THE FRATERNITY AS A PRIMARY GROUP* 


E. S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ The fraternity is in many ways a unique social group. 
The sociologist would call it an unusual type of primary 
group.’ It is in primary groups, such as the family group, 
play group, or friendship group, that a person obtains his 
primary ideals and standards. The primary group is effec- 
tive because its members meet face to face and tell each 
other by word or look what each thinks of the other. It is 
these direct, face-to-face judgments which are hard to 
ignore. 

In a fraternity the members do not hesitate to let one 
another know what each thinks of the behavior of the 
others. Praise from the fraternity is sweet, but to be 
frowned on or to be ignored by the fraternity is deadly.’ 

Some one has said that a human being is more influenced 
by the voice of the group than by any other factor. It 
makes a difference, therefore, what the group stands for 
and what it stands against. If the fraternity in vital matters 
is omnipotent in changing the attitudes of its members, it 
needs to examine its points of emphasis from time to time. 
It needs to conduct a self-study every two years or so in 
order to find out in what directions it is molding the per- 
sonalities of its members, and how far it approves its own 
influence. 

The fraternity is a unique primary group in that its 
members usually remain active only three or three and 4 
half years, or less. This is a relatively short time. The turn- 

* This article is a slightly revised edition of one published in November, 1938, 
in The Lyre of Alpha Chi Omega and republished here through the permission of 
Miss Elizabeth Budd, editor of The Lyre. 


1 The fraternity is an excellent laboratory for the study of Cooley’s concept of 
the “primary group” because of the amount of free interaction that takes place. 


2 The concept of status may be studied to special advantage in the fraternity, 
because of the frankness of expression which obtains. 
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over in members is abnormally high. Thus the fraternity 
has to work fast if it is to accomplish much that is worth 
while. But the shortness of time and the consequent speed 
may engender methods that are sometimes superficial and 
sometimes blunt. Not much thought is given to these 
methods, except by the fraternity’s advisers. Even the ad- 
viser rarely appreciates his or her responsibility to awaken 
systematic self-study by the fraternity. 

The fraternity is a powerful social force within its 
membership. Its authority reaches up in one direction into 
the fountainhead of authority of the college or university; 
in another direction to its influential and far-flung alumni 
or alumnae members; and in still another direction, if the 
group be nationally organized, to the national organiza- 
tion which has granted its charter. The fraternity does not 
lack, therefore, for adequate guidance. Of all primary 
groups it is the best equipped with authoritative controls. 

Instead of being carefully re-evaluated from time to 
time, the standards of the fraternity come to the fore 
chiefly when some one violates them and when the status 
of the fraternity is hurt. The fraternity rarely stands off 
and looks at itself with the cold, critical eye of the out- 
sider. It listens most to the judgments passed on it by other 
fraternities on the same campus, especially by those which 
are its peers. It listens next best to its chapter advisers, and 
third best to its alumni or alumnae. But the local chapter 
rarely makes a thorough self-study of its own standards. 
It is usually too busy promoting these standards to ques- 
tion them. It never makes an attitude test of its members 
at the beginning and at the end of their fraternity careers 
in order to find out what changes have occurred in the per- 
sonalities of its members. It does not make tests to see how 
far these personality influences are due to fraternity influ- 
ences and how far to other college forces. 

The fraternity is most effective in the frank comments 
that one member makes to another member. While an 
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adverse comment from a nonmember may be jauntily 
tossed aside, a cryptic criticism from a member, if this 
criticism is supported by the group, is taken to heart. 

The fraternity is very effective in its “polishing up” 
activities. It can rub off or knock off rough corners in man- 
ners better than any other primary group can do. Unfor- 
tunately the process may not run deep. Its operation is not 
analyzed very thoroughly. The time element is often too 
short. The fraternity, however, does a good piece of work 
in giving its members needed social experience. It is an 
excellent social training center.* 

The fraternity, particularly the men’s fraternity, 
promptly hits many of its freshmen between the eyes. 
When being “rushed” the freshman is dazzled by the at- 
tention which is given him, but as soon as initiation begins 
he is stunned. First he is honored and then treated igno- 
miniously. The informal initiation exercises in men’s fra- 
ternities have not added a single intelligent element since 
they were planned several generations ago. And some in 
spots would not do credit to the initiation ceremonies of 
our cave men ancestors. Initiation rites everywhere tend to 
be ruled by the dead hand. Even up-to-the-minute young 
college men are marvelous in submitting to the imposi- 
tions of a hoary antiquity. 

The fraternity is unique in that it brings together so 
many young people with different backgrounds. Even 
though there are fraternity “types,” the differences in cul- 
ture heritages in each type are many. These differences are 
invaluable in broadening the outlook of each member. 
Boys and girls with rural or small-town backgrounds are 
thrown for the first time with urban youth, some of whom 
are urbane youth. When urbane youth become sophisti- 
cated, they may become self-centered and conceited and 
constitute disorganizing forces. It is easy for them to be 


3 The fraternity is more effective than almost any other social group in con- 
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unsympathetic toward and inconsiderate of the really 
worth-while values in the lives of the less socially expe- 
rienced members. 

The fraternity is often a blessing, not always in disguise, 
to the “spoiled child.” The latter, who has ridden rough- 
shod over his family members, may find himself “let 
down with a bang” in a fraternity. It is a tough lesson to 
learn, and probably the fraternity cannot be criticized 
very severely for doing a needed piece of work rather 
ruthlessly. 

The fraternity generously satisfies the wish for social 
response. It gives to many young people opportunities to 
meet other young people of both sexes. Of course, frater- 
nity members often rate these social opportunities so high 
that the mental advantages of going to college are ob- 
scured if not eclipsed.* 

The fraternity may go so far in meeting the wish for 
response that some of its members become cliquish. Cli- 
quishness leads to negligence. The cliquish person is one 
who enjoys a few friends so much that he neglects other 
friends and ignores nonfraternity persons altogether. The 
tendency of some fraternity members to fail to rate non- 
fraternity young men and women on a par with themselves 
has led critics of the fraternity to feel that a campus should 
not have fraternities unless all the students on a campus 
are so organized. The tendency of fraternities to run the 
“politics” of a campus badly is a stain that can be erased. 
But cliquishness is not a necessary evil of fraternity life, 
for many escape its clutches and develop close and lifelong 
friendships with members of other fraternities and with 
nonfraternity persons.° 





4 However, fraternities, especially the women’s fraternities, are now doing a 
great deal of useful and greatly needed scholarship stimulation for their members. 

5 The greatly prized status that fraternities give a person may be unduly 
glorified, as evidenced by the heartbreaks of those who do not “make” a fraternity, 
or the one of his or her choice. On the other hand, some persons are invited to join 
simply because they are “legacies.” Although undesired, they are pledged and 
- aay because they are descendants or relatives of a noteworthy alumnus or 

umna. 
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The fraternity originated in predemocratic days. While 
it still maintains itself as a secret organization, the ten- 
dency to push the “secrets” into the background is com- 
mendatory. “Blackballing” has a dark aspect. It enables a 
member with a nonimportant and a purely personal preju- 
dice to keep a worthy person from membership. 

The standards of selection of new members call for 
revision. They are not well thought out. The question, Is 
he clever? or, Is she cute? is indicative of the need for 
revision. No deep personality analysis of prospective 
pledges is made. When worth of character as a qualifica- 
tion for pledging is placed below the fact that he or she 
drives an elegant car, something has gone askew. And 
when large numbers of our best college men and women 
are unable to afford the cost of membership, another 
serious oversight has not been corrected. 

Rushing is a questionable method of selecting new 
members. It is correctly labeled, for it is all that its name 
implies. Rushing is too rushed. On short acquaintance 
incompetents are rushed into the fraternity, while some 
competents are rushed out of the front door before being 
given a chance to demonstrate the stuff of which they are 
made. No other primary group climaxes the selection of 
its future leaders in such a pell-mell fashion. 

The fraternity lives as a unique primary group because 
it satisfies unmet personal needs. It works best when it is 
most alert to the needs of its neediest members. Its greatest 
goal is not necessarily in looking to its past for guidance; 
it is not in turning to the college for words of professional 
advice. Its most significant opportunity is to look deep into 
the lives of its incoming members (its future leaders) and 
to assist them in the development of constructive and con- 
scientious and co-operative personalities. 
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SPRING MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN DIVISION 
OF THE PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Under the direction of Dr. Glen E. Carlson, Vice-President in charge 
of the Southern Division of the Pacific Sociological Society, and Dr. 
George M. Day, Program Chairman, the spring meeting of the society 
will be held at The University of Southern California on May 4, morn- 
ing, noon, and afternoon. 

The general theme of the morning session will be: “Radio in Society,” 
with Dr. David Henley presiding. The opening paper will be presented 
by Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer on “The Study of the Radio as a Social 
Institution,” which will be followed by a panel discussion under the 
leadership of Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, Director of Radio, Division of 
Secondary Education, Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools. The subject of the discussion is the “Use of the Radio in 
Teaching the Social Sciences.” Dr. William Kirk, Pomona College, will 
close the morning session with the showing of motion pictures of the 
Ainus, taken during the past summer. 

Dr. Emory S. Bogardus will be the speaker at the luncheon, using for 
his subject ‘““The Co-operative Movement and Education.” 

During the afternoon session a symposium will be conducted on the 
“Interrelationship of Sociology and Social Work,” with Dean Arlien 
Johnson and Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan of The University of Southern 
California, Dr. Constantine Panunzio, University of California at Los 
Angeles, and Dean Walter Hertzog, Chapman College, participating. 

Dr. George M. Day of Occidental College will close the afternoon 
session with the showing of motion pictures of Scandinavia and Russia, 
taken this past summer. Dr. Carlson will preside at both the luncheon and 
afternoon sessions. 
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CHILDREN OF HAWAII. By Matus Puecisey. Dallas: Manfred, Van Nort 
and Company, 1939, pp. x-+-208. 


The aim of the author is to engender in children an understanding and 
appreciation of the peoples of other lands, even of “other” parts of our 
own nation. To this end she has written about the children of Hawaii so 
that the children of the mainland might come to appreciate the life and 
culture of Hawaiians, both chiidren and grownups. She begins her story 
with three Hawaiian children and their parents, all of whom live in a lit- 
tle village on the “Big Island” or Hawaii. The children fish, enjoy feasts 
or /uaus, and collect shells. Then Mauna Loa erupts, creating terror on 
the mountainside and leaving many homeless. The central family group is 
invited to go to the “garden isle” or Kauai to live and in so doing catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the intervening islands and of Honolulu. Interspersed 
throughout are numerous and appropriate verses. While the facts are very 
sketchy, the effect is pleasing and almost certain to arouse in children a 
friendly interest in Hawaii. A.F.T. 


AMERICA FACES SOUTH. By T. R. Ysarra. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1939, pp. 321. 


The author, whose father was a Venezuelan and whose mother was a 
New Englander, writes about South America with understanding and 
with an exceedingly vibrant style. He has social insight, political wisdom, 
and a wealth of facts. His approach is historical. His style, while choppy 
and hurried, will appeal to many readers, for his thought does not lag. He 
maintains a commendable degree of objectiveness throughout, and he 
gives reliable pictures of life and sociopolitical problems in the various 
Latin-American nations. His word portraits of South America’s two 
outstanding heroes, Bolivar and San Martin, are noteworthy for their 
skillful and faithful leadership delineations. The strong and weak points 
in the character of each are presented without fear or favor. The role of 
Fascist influences in South America is well described, and the propaganda 
activities of the Nazis are pointed out. There are many troublesome fac- 
tions, “but the German is the man to watch.” 

The Monroe Doctrine is dead, according to the author. A new one 
must be developed. It “must be not a protectorate of the United States, 
but a fifty-fifty partnership between Latin America and the United 
States.” The Latin-American nations do not want our help if that help 


means that our financial interests are going to exploit them in any way. 
Q.D.L. 
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THE CHINESE ARE LIKE THAT. By Cart Crow. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1938, pp. viii-+-328. 


Mr. Crow writes with facility on the basis of a quarter of century of 
experience with the Chinese. He likes them, understands them, and does 
not hesitate to describe some of their unlovely traits as well as their 
socially valuable characteristics. He writes as a journalist, with a pleas- 
ing lilt but not profoundly. Perhaps the best way to give an idea of the 
contents of these snappy twenty-seven chapters is to quote a few sen- 
tences. However, it is not possible to reproduce the various cartoonlike 
sketches which speak volumes in a few deftly drawn lines. The enlighten- 
ing sentences selected at random follow: 

I don’t think it would be an exaggeration to say that nine-tenths of 
China is out of bed and at work by sunrise. (56) 

If one wishes to understand China he should always bear in mind the 
preponderant value of materials of all kinds over labor of all kinds. (95) 

The uncompromising crusader gets nowhere in China, for everyone 
laughs at the stupidly concerted idea of the man who thinks that he, 
and he alone, can be right. (128) 

When foreigners give a party they usually try to get everyone in a 
happy frame of mind by passing trays of drinks. In China the same result 
is accomplished by setting off firecrackers. (165) 

Chinese like sunrises, flowers, and birds, and they also like gaiety and 
laughter. Life for them has always been such a serious and somber 
business that they had either to laugh at it or to sink under the weight 
of despair. (227) Q.D.L. 


THE CANADIANS. The Story of a People. By Geornce M. Wronc. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. x-+-455. 


This history of Canada covers the entire period from the discovery of 
America and its early exploration up to the present. Early French and 
British exploration and colonization, the effects of the American Revo- 
lution, immigration, the development of democratic self-government and 
federal union, the social, economic, and political policies that have been 
essential to her growth into statehood and nationality—this barely indi- 
cates the scope of the work. In their study of history, Americans are 
introduced all too little to the story of their neighbor to the north. This 
book is written for the general reader, and those of us who read it will 
appreciate Canada, our friendly neighbor, more than ever before. 

J-E.N. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF RACES, CULTURES AND HUMAN PROGRESS. 
By Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Calcutta: Chuckervertty, Chatterjee and 
Company, 1939, pp. 399. 


The title does not exactly indicate the nature of the book. The book is 
a collection of lectures and essays, prepared and published as independent 
articles in American and European journals between 1914 and 1922, 
and dealing with various phases of Asiatic (particularly Hindu) civili- 
zation and of the relations between Asia and Eur-America. It includes 
reviews of a number of books on India. 

The central theme of the essay is that there is a close affinity of cultures 
between Asia and Eur-America and that there should be a closer 
rapprochement between them on a basis of equality and justice. The ob- 
stacles to this rapprochement are the common but faulty generalizations 
in regard to the nature of Oriental civilization, the prejudicial attitudes 
of racial superiority and inferiority, and the political policies of Eur- 
America based on such fallacious concepts. It is stressed again and again 
in the essays that differences betwezn Asia and Eur-America have been 
greatly exaggerated in ordinary thinking and that the evils commonly 
attributed to the Orient are also commonly found in the West and fre- 
quently mentioned in Western literature. The author takes pains to 
show the close similarity among Christianity, Buddhism, and Confu- 
cianism, the affinity between Western art and Oriental art, and “the 
close parallelism and pragmatic identity between Hindustan and Europe 
not only in theology and god lore, but in rationalism, positive science, 
civic life, legal sense, democratic ideals, militarism, morals, manners, 
and what not.” (P. 155-156) It is argued that Indian civilization has 
not been one-sidedly quietistic, pacifistic, mystical, and otherworldly but 
has, on the other hand, made important contributions in the sciences, in 
industry, in politics, and in other fields besides philosophy and religion. 
From the point of view of the culture anthropologist, “the Orientals are 
men, their successes and failures are the successes and failures of human 
beings” (p. 176); they “have served mankind with the same idealism, 
the same energy, the same practical good sense, and the same strenuous- 
ness, as have the Greeks, Romans, and Eur-Americans.” (Loc. cit.) 

The study of Oriental culture is urged, not merely for the specialized 
“Orientalists” but as part of the liberal education of the modern man. 
The study, moreover, should not be considered the monopoly of Oriental 
departments of universities ; it should become integrated with the instruc- 
tion of the departments of philosophy, science, history, and arts. “The 
maintenance of world’s peace will depend ultimately upon the school- 
master and university professor.” (P. 173) 
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Since the essays were written during and after the years of the World 
War, the interpretation of political affairs was naturally limited by the 
outlook of those years. Germany had just emerged as a promising repub- 
lic, the Soviet experiment gave hopes of “a new gospel of the political 
emancipation and sovereignty of all peoples,” and the designs of Japan on 
the Asiatic continent had not yet become clear to the world at large. In 
spite of this, however, and in spite of details of interpretation which are 
debatable, the main thesis of the book is challenging and worthy of care- 
ful thought. THEODORE H. CHEN 


DEMOCRACY TODAY AND TOMORROW. By Enuarp Benss. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, xiv-+244. 


This is probably the most encouraging book written in 1939 on the 
subject of democracy. It is realistic, it faces facts as they are, and its 
author is not blind to the strength or unscrupulousness of democracy’s 
enemies. However, he views democracy in terms of the centuries. He con- 
siders how it is supported by the innate desires of mankind, by the trend 
of social evolution, and by the philosophy of history. When a scholar 
whose nation has been “let down” by the democratic nations of Europe 
as well as by Germany and Italy can lift high his head and offer his 
profound conviction that democracy is bound to win, it behooves all the 
other friends of democracy to take courage and to join together in united 
efforts in behalf of a democracy which makes personality free. 

This book lends support to what many persons have long asserted, 
namely, that Eduard Benes is one of the world’s greatest statesmen, yes, 
one of the ablest half dozen; perhaps he is in the first three. Certainly he 
is in the top flight of the statesmen advocates of democracy. 

Benes asserts that democracy and authoritarianism are opposites, that — 
they cannot be harmonious bedfellows at the League of Nations, or any- 
where else. Their ideologies are opposites. One seeks the freedom of per- 
sonality subject to a broad-gauge nationalism. The other makes the na- 
tional state supreme. Humanity as such can “go hang” itself. The 
individual is nothing except an insensate tool. Authoritarianism whether 
found in Fascism, Nazism, or communism is the unscrupulous enemy of 
democracy, not to be trusted for a moment. 

The World War produced more democracy and more authoritarianism 
than the world had known during the days prior to the holocaust of 
1914-1918. Four imperial regimes (Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Turkey) fell. But the peoples of these countries, as well as of other coun- 
tries, were not trained for democracy, and they succumbed as victims to 
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the bolder, ruthless, autocratic propaganda of the authoritarians. Now 
Europe is fighting the battles of democracy versus dictators all over again, 
and this time with more viciousness, more science, more propaganda than 
ever. 

The author sees democracy undergoing some changes in the next few 
years, irrespective of wartime influences. It will have to defend itself— 
or else succumb to the peace of the cemetery. It will acquire “a certain 
augmentation of power and of several new functions relating to econ- 
omy, finance, communications.” The executive power will be re-enforced 
and consolidated; and both the independence and the corruption of the 
press under democracy will be regulated. Its leaders will need to develop 
rapid decision and quick action on occasion. A new system of “a real and 
effective collective security,” a federative reorganization of the nations, 
first in specific regions and then for the world, will develop. E.S.B. 


INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS. By Epwin R. Emsree. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company, 1939, pp. xi+-260. 

In this noteworthy essay on the American Indian the publisher has 
joined with the author in turning out an artistic document. The illustra- 
tions by Howard Grieg add to the total pleasing effect. It is truly a 
“historical pageant” which Mr. Embree offers his readers, for out of the 
dim, uncertain past of 25,000 years ago the ancestors of the Indian are 
seen making their halting way across Bering land and water and slowly 
moving south and east into the plains, over mountains, to the Andes and 
farther. Six settled groups are selected for closes examination: the Mayas, 
the Aztecs, the Incas, and then the Plains’ Indians, the Iroquois Nation, 
and the Pueblos. Each is different from the rest, and yet each is related 
to all. A small number of tools was developed ; not many material inven- 
tions were made; yet headway in social and cultural life was achieved. 

The concluding chapter discusses the “Indians in a white world.” Ap- 
parently they will physically survive for some time to come, but will they 
be happy and successful in the white man’s world—that is the question. 
A people has been forced “to give up its customs and ideals for those it 
cannot understand.” For instance “the making of money had no meaning” 
whatever to the Indian. “Land was for use and belonged to a group only 
so long as it planted or hunted on it. Our practice of private ownership 
of land, particularly by individuals who are not using it, makes no sense 
to Indians.” Worse still, not only have we been trying “to force the 
Indian to abandon his ways” but we “have been equally stern in refusing 
to accept him into our society.” The author achieves his goal of affording 
the reader “a sympathetic knowledge” of the Indian. E.S.B. 


. 
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AMERICANS. A New History of the Peoples Who Settled the Americas. By 
Enw L. Jorpan. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1939, 
pp. 459. 

The author begins with “the dawn of history” and reveals the ancient 
red man slowly spreading out over the Americas 25,000 years ago. The 
mound builder, the ancient Mexican, the Inca, the American Indian, 
and the Eskimo pass in review before us. Then comes “the great westward 
conquest with the Viking, the Spaniard, the Portuguese, the Frenchman, 
the Dutchman, and the Briton in the lead. Next come the Negro from 
Africa and the Chinese from the Orient, followed by more recent peaceful 
invaders—the German, the Irishman, the Scandinavian, the Slav, the 
Italian, and the Jew. Finally, we see the Latin American and the North 
American now engaged in molding their respective destinies. Eight strik- 
ing page illustrations are given of some of these racial types. The scope 
is hemispherical, viewing North, Central, and South America as a 
social whole. The treatment is literary. The portrayal is epical. The facts 
presented are pretty well known, but the way of presenting them in a 
rapid-moving panorama is unique and worth while. Q.D.L. 


BLACK FOLK THEN AND NOW. By W. E. Burcarot DuBos. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939, ix+-401. 

Dr. DuBois writes as one who is deeply interested in the welfare of 
the Negro. He restrains his feelings but now and then he speaks without 
gloves. He makes the claim for American Negro regiments in the 
Spanish-American War that among other things they rescued “Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders from threatened annihilation.” He 
asserts that in 1867 “a Dictatorship of the Proletariat was established in 
a large part of the South, with black and white workers in the majority.” 
To the Negro government he gives credit for taking the lead in establish- 
ing “a public elementary school system” in the South. He charges that 
“an American fiscal officer sits in Port au Prince with his hands on the 
treasury, seeing that the profit of foreign investors, made permanent by 
the debt agreement, is paid before anything can be done for Haitian labor 
in wage, education, health, or social advance.” 

However, most of the book is devoted to the history and the present 
conditions of the Negro in Africa. The Negro in one part of Africa after 
another is considered in extensive detail. Dr. DuBois concludes that 
“Africa has become for the most part a land of bitter color discrimination, 
fading out toward the French North and intensifying toward South 
Africa.” He protests vigorously against the persons who are supporting 
“a superstructure of wealth, luxury, and extravagance and who have a 
strangle hold on the Negro.” B.E.B. 
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PATTERNS OF SURVIVAL. An Anatomy of Life. By JouNn Hopcon Brap- 
Ley. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. 223. 


“Tf there is any meaning for mice and men in the restless drive of life, 
a billion years of living should contain it. To search those years for that 
meaning will be the object of this book.” Thus does author Bradley state 
his purpose in writing this most arresting book after concluding a bril- 
liantly written first chapter which arraigns a good many men of modern 
science for indulging too much in methods “that have bared the inner 
secrets of tapeworms, bedbugs, and eels” and which “have found only a 
silly myth in the soul of man, and in his body only a degenerating beast.” 

Dr. Bradley has undertaken a gigantic task in attempting to analyze 
life, especially human life, but he has at least succeeded in giving a pattern 
which should enable the reader to comprehend better than ever before 
perhaps what that life may mean. An evolutionist, he holds that though 
the evolution of man’s body may have ended, “the evolution of his mind 
and spirit may have just begun.” It is man’s mental prowess that will 
determine his path in the future, for the supreme quality which man 
has come to possess with his brain is discontent, the “quality that may 
yet get him out of confusion.” 

The book is convincingly sound with reference to all those arguments 
which endeavor to show that “human nature is Nature plus the power of 
conscious choice” and that, therefore, it is squarely up to man to bring 
about those changes which will insure his welfare. For man alone of all 
the creatures of Nature has been the first to be endowed with the power 
of “self-directed evolution.” M.J.V. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PRIMER. By Katuertrne Carr. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1939, pp. xi-+-208. 


The chapters are short, but the insight is extensive. After the Spanish 
history of and the land situation in South America are succinctly handled, 
each of the ten South American nations is analyzed penetratingly. It is 
difficult to see how one could write a primer about South America and 
do better than this author has done. She points out vividly the evils of a 
two-class society, composed of “great landowners and a vassal peasantry.” 
While she indicates that changes are taking place, she does not give 
adequate recognition to the educational and social and cultural advances 
that are being made here and there in South America. Schools, such as 
those in Rio, Sau Paulo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Valparaiso, La Paz, 
Lima, and elsewhere, are training the children of the poorer people a 
well as of the upper classes to become leaders. Small in comparison with 
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the total need is the work of these educational agencies; yet, if a new 
leadership is produced, their work may be very far reaching. 

The author suggests that the United States emphasizes her “affection 
and friendship for Latin America as a means of selling more goods,” 
and that the Pan-American conferences have been largely a matter of 
hundreds of declarations and resolutions and “pleasant junkets for the 
delegates, and very little more.” The fact that the South American 
nations are extremely nationalistic keeps them from becoming subject to 
either the United States or to the Fascist powers. However, they may be 
tricked into Fascist arms by the wiles of the Spanish falangistas, who are 
beguiling because they speak from Spain, “the old country,” and in 
Spanish. The author feels that our foreign policy has shown interest in 
the welfare of South America only because she treats “our business men 
kindly and our enemies harshly.” If we would stop Fascism, we need to 
go further and use our great wealth not “to maintain minority dictator- 
ships in power” but to help those countries who will use our aid “for 
genuinely social purposes,” to build schools and train teachers, to build 
roads in rural districts instead of in capital cities, to provide sanitation 
and medical care for the submerged masses of South America. 


TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE U5S.S.R. A Study in Govern- 
ment, Politics, and Economic Planning. By Micuaet T. FLorinsxy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. viii+-245. 


The author has undertaken to treat a very difficult subject in a dis- 
passionate, objective manner. He has succeeded surprisingly well. He 
makes the historical, descriptive approach. He presents the situation under 
the Czars, the way in which autocracy and bureaucracy crumpled, the 
Marxian formulae, the Lenin experiment, the first, second, and now the 
third five-year plan, the downfall of Trotsky, the purges under Stalin, the 
present hero worship of Stalin, industrialization, collectivization of the 
farms, the failure of the state to wither away as predicted by Marx, the 
autocracy of the army, the autocracy of the party and of the leader, the 
absence of individual freedom. The Soviet’s rule by government fiat is 
“the continuation of, a tradition that has been the curse of Russian history 
since, perhaps, as early as the twelfth century.” The bureaucracy displays 
“in an exaggerated form the most objectionable characteristics of their 
colleagues in the capitalist countries,” and “the long and powerful arm 
of the state” regulates intelligence and art and demands absolute obedi- 
ence and subservience from every individual. Q.D.L. 
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SOCIAL THEORY 


ELEMENTS OF MARXIAN ECONOMIC THEORY AND ITS CRITI. 
CISM. By Wuuum J. Brake. New York: The Cordon Company, Inc., 
1939, pp. viii-+746. 


The author of this textbook on Marxian theory declares that his title 
to speak for Marx “comes from the world of economic practice” as a 
statistician, economist, financial editor, banker, and grain merchant. His 
inspiration for attempting to elucidate the difficult theoretical material 
of Marx arrived because he felt that there was a lack of adequate inter- 
pretation of it in English, and the modern call for such enlightenment was 
great. 

The task of clarifying the Marxian concepts is no simple one. Take the 
theory of value, for instance. The concept is defined in the glossary as 
follows: “The average socially necessary, homogeneous, abstract labor- 
power embodied in the totality of commodities and measured by the quan- 
tity of time of such labor. Every commodity is conceived of as embodying 
a given number of units of this value. This value, although the substance 
of labor-time, is not a property of the commodity, but a congealed labor- 
power, as separated from labor itself, as a commodity, in the specific class 
relations of capitalism. It would not exist in communist society.” So it is 
that the discussion illuminates the trials attendant upon analyzing the 
philosophic insight and intent of Marx. The author does not come 
out of the wrestling match with Marx’s mental prowess any too well. He 
does manage fairly well to explain the subtlety of the Marxian idea of 
social-labor time as applied to value. It is well that the author points out 
that the Marxian theories are complex because of Marx’s incessant 
inquiries into the real essence of things, i.e., “Marx states that a com- 
modity at first sight appears trivial, easily understood. But under examina- 
tion it shows astonishing metaphysical subtleties and niceties.” The book 
devotes a large number of pages to a thoroughgoing review of the most 
important attacks made on Marxian theory and contains an exhaustive 
bibliography of the literature on it. A fine glossary of economic terms 
employed by Marx and Engels is included. M.J.V. 


FUNDAMENTAL SOCIOLOGY. By E. J. Ross. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1939, pp. xiv-+698. 


The author has had considerable business experience as well as a wide 
and varied academic training. The present work is an extensively revised 
and remodeled edition of her earlier books in this field. She writes frankly 
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as a “Catholic sociologist,” setting forth certain Catholic postulates. She 
feels that these are more justifiable than the assumption of non-Catholics, 
such as “man is merely an automaton,” or the individual is a being merged 
in society. She protests the assumption that ‘“‘man is the chance product of 
evolutionary growth.” She states seven “rights” of man: namely, to life, 
liberty, truth, social participation, to authority, to property, and to jus- 
tice; and three “duties’”—toward God, toward himself, and toward his 
fellow men. Four Encyclicals are drawn upon extensively, such as the 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. 

The first seven chapters are given over to a discussion of bases, prin- 
ciples, and postulates. Social institutions receive eight chapters; these 
institutions are: the family, church, property, occupations, international 
society, education, and recreation. Twelve chapters are devoted to social 
problems and one to “Catholic Action.” Industrial problems, poverty, 
population problems, immigration, crime, and delinquency receive atten- 
tion. Under “Eugenics” the author says that “for the average woman 
the wear and tear is not in the childbearing, but in child rearing.” She 
objects to birth control measures because they “make sexual pleasure, 
instead of the procreation of children, the basic purpose of the marriage 
act.” The exercise of self-restraint is “true birth control.” The book closes 
strongly with its note on “Catholic Action,” which is described both in 
terms of its underlying social philosophy and from the viewpoint of 
social welfare activities. 

The volume is an admirable statement of the Catholic position regard- 
ing sociology, giving it a setting in a specific social philosophy and in the 
theological teachings of the Catholic Church. 


LE MATERIALISME DIALECTIQUE. By H. Leresvrs. Paris: Librairie 
Félix Alcan, 1939, pp. 153. 


The author sets forth the elements of the Hegelian logic which were 
incorporated in the philosophy of Marx and Engels. The dialectic move- 
ment, consisting in the breakdown of any thought into its positive and 
negative aspects, and the fusion of these, when coupled with historical 
materialism, constitutes a method of analyzing the relationships of social 
beings. 

Dialectic materialism rests upon the notion of the primacy of content 
over form, and its method affirms that being determines thought. Thus the 
dialectic method constructs both a historical and a sociological object, 
which is in reality the total human being, a free individual in a free com- 
munity. MILDRED R. MINTER 
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THE FOLKLORE OF CAPITALISM. By THurman W. ArNoLD. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1937, pp. viii-+-400. 


Although capitalism is not defined in this book, we know what the 
author is writing about. He shows us that scholars, lawyers, and judges 
have been devotees of creeds and symbols of American capitalism, with a 
real sacrifice of democratic values as a consequence. Capitalism has been 
rationalized, and Thurman Arnold reveals the absurdity of contemporary 
reasoning about economic and political problems in terms of what he calls 
its folklore. But with a folklore there should be priests, ceremony, and 
ritual. The priests are scholars, lawyers, and judges; business corpora- 
tions are “governing bodies” ; debate over economic issues, a “ceremony” ; 
corporate reorganization is a “ritual”; and we find a “hierarchy of di- 
vinities” in industrial leadership. The book is a masterpiece of satirical 
irony, exposing our economic theory and doctrine, and the legal fictions 
of the day. J-E.N. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF SCIENCE. By J. D. Bernat. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. xvi-+-482. 

The author states it as his definite purpose to challenge the complacency 

of a “pure unworldly science,” indulging itself in a “phantastic escape” 

from the world of actual social reality, and ignoring the fact that this 


leads to a “frustration of science” showing itself “as disease, enforced 
stupidity, misery, thankless toil, and premature death for the great 
majority, and an anxious, grasping, and futile life for the remainder.” 
(xv) In short, his thesis is that there is ample room to ask whether the 
social function of science, if one be granted, “is being carried out efficient- 
ly or inefficiently, whether the results obtained are the best obtainable 
with the human and material resources available.” (94) 

Being a physicist at the University of London, the writer of this 
searching volume shows himself apparently a master of the history and 
present situation in his own domain, and also capable of stating the 
social aspects of his study with a firm, discerning touch. His general 
tendency is to use the word “science” to denote the physical and more 
exact sciences, although it connotes also the social sciences in occasional 
passages. Perhaps it would do no violence to his thought to say that 
the natural sciences have been diverted into socially unproductive and 
even harmful channels, from which they can be redeemed only as the 
social sciences become more clearly formulated and more widely under- 
stood. Not that the social sciences, particularly orthodox economics, are 
guiltless, but rather that their offenses have been more those of omission 
than of commission. 
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The perversion mentioned above arose from the fact, already deplored 
by numerous writers, that science gave man a command of nature before~ 
he had won command over himself, Two of the resulting distortions of 
science are that it has long been used especially as a contributor to purely 
private profit seeking and as the most terrifically destructive factor in 
warfare. (8, 31-32, 181, 186) The unsocial role of natural science 
under the absence of sound social philosophy is shown in many concrete 
ways by Professor Bernal, but in none more strikingly than in his 
charge that “‘all schemes [for defense of the civil population against air 
raids], however ineffective, are put together with the impression that 
aerial attack can be borne without more than mild inconvenience, and 
the scientists are being asked effectively to abet this general deception. 
Those who have stood out against this and exposed the baselessness of the 
claims of precautions afforded are denounced as scaremongers and their 
pronouncements smothered in heavy official reassurances.” (185) 

There is now, as this scholarly, fact-filled, and thoroughly documented 
volume shows, a widespread revolt among scientists against the pre- 
dominance of war science, a steadily increasing number awakening to 
see that the earlier attitude (that the pure scientist is not concerned 
with the application and results for good or evil of his discoveries and 
inventions) is resulting in the distortion and prospective extinction of 
science itself. 

The positive side of this picture is shown to be that science as an 
occupation may aim at satisfying the curiosity of the scientist, at a 
rational understanding of the external world, or at the application of 
such understanding to the problems of human welfare—and that the last 
named is the basic and most enduring of the three. (94) 

This fundamental social aim is seen by the book under review to have 
found its most complete statement in Marxian socialistic thought, and 
its most striking application in the present progress of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics in Russia. (412-416) A lesser but similarly 
clear conception of the essential function and potentiality of science for 
social welfare he finds in the American “doctrine of Technocracy.” (392) 

The reader whose interest, favorable or skeptical, is aroused will 
find extremely informing and suggestive ehapters on the history of 
science and scientific research, science and war, the organization of 
research, the finance and strategy of science, and science in the service of 
man, including its role in “social transformation.” The author main- 
tains that science, apart from war technology, has lost most in Fascist 
countries, while making greater headway recently in these United States, 
and gaining, relatively, most of all in Russia. (194-231) C.M.C. 
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L’EDUCATION DE DEMAIN. By J. E. Marcautt and Tuerese Brosse. 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1939, pp. xi+-305. 


The collaboration of a psychologist and a physician has resulted in a 
plan for modern education based upon that scientific point of view which 
regards the individual not exclusively as a physiological, spiritual, or social 
unit, but as a synthesis of these, the whole human being. 

In an analysis of the psychophysiological unity of the individual the 
authors describe the successive stages of childhood, each characterized by 
its own level of psychological structure: sensory, active, affective, mental 
(analytical), social, and intuitive. To each of these phases must corre- 
spond a suitable type of education, co-ordinated with respect to all of its 
fields, yet dominated always by creative activity. 

Education should not consist exclusively in the transmission of culture; 
its purpose is rather to train the individual consciousness to a free and 
creative exercise of its faculties, for it is the individual consciousness which 
remakes social institutions. The principles governing the education of 
tomorrow are those of liberty and of human variation. Therefore, instead 
of teaching the child the accumulated techniques of the past, the new 
education must furnish the external conditions in which the conscious 
autonomy of the individual will be able to effect its normal development, 
a development which consists in the most efficacious mastery possible of his 


psychophysiological mechanisms and of the corresponding levels of the 
environment. MILDRED R. MINTER 


THE PRESSURE BOYS. By Kennetu G. Crawrorp. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1939, pp. xi-+-308. 


“T suffer from repressions, some of which I am working off in this book. 
. . . It is the unrepressed personal bias of a professionally impartial ob- 
server with no political affiliations and no doctrinaire axes to grind.” 
Thus does news reporter Crawford reveal his motivation in writing this 
inside story of lobbying in America. And he makes a splendid job of it, 
reveling in disclosing what his newspapers would or dared not print. Such 
a motif generally bears witness to the idea that the author-reporter be- 
lieves in enlightening and regaling the public about things they should 
know. 

Since the public is the victim of the lobbying, it is well that the presen- 
tation has been offered with straightforward simplicity. Here any one of 
the victims can learn about the lobbies of big business, of the movies, of 
the railroads, of the sugar interests, and of labor. The two favorite 
methods of the present-day lobbyists are pressure applications: (1) “lead- 
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ing Congressmen to believe that only if they support or oppose a given bill, 
or (2) convincing their constituents that the Congressmen should or 
should not be re-elected.” The latter method is the more recent and more 
frequently employed, since pressure interests have learned how easy it is 
to hoax the average citizen. Names are boldly mentioned in the accounts, 
and, if some young Machiavelli is looking for a remunerative job, he has 
but to learn of the noble fees which some of the pressure lads and lassies 
collect for angelicizing their employers. Not only is poor average John 
Public duped, but women’s clubs and college and high school teachers 
are victimized into championing things which in the end cost them dearly. 
One is reminded only too well of the statement that a successful leader 
can cut the throats of a thousand followers and seemingly make them 
enjoy the surgery. 

What is a democracy going to do about such viciousness? How can 
selfish minorities be brought to bay? The author believes that publication 
of the names and incomes of the lobbyists and pressure boys, as well as 
legislation designed to make lobbying a crime, would help. But the best 
solution is education—an education designed to enlighten the middle class 
that their interests are bound up with the welfare of the workers below, 
and “that their prosperity flows up from the roots, and not down from the 
leaves.” If the book could be read by all those who are middle class, it 


would give them a fine introduction to the education they need. M.J.v. 


THE LANGUAGE OF GESTURE. By Macoonatp CrartcHiey. London: Ed- 
ward Arnold and Co., 1939, pp. 128. 


A surprising amount of valuable reference materials is packed into these 
few, small pages. The gamut of gesture includes: “posture, pose, facial 
expression, gesticulation, handshake, gait, speech, handwriting, automatic 
movements, and pathological movements.” Under the neurology of ges- 
ture attention is given to pantomime, expressive movements, and cuta- 
neous phenomena, such as blushing. Space is given to the sign languages 
of deaf-mutes, of Indians, in fraternities, in religious groups, among 
Orientals. Rhetoric, miming, the dance, and the theater are reviewed in 
terms of gesture. The scope of gesture is seen in the reference that “it is 
Possible to produce, by combining various postures, movements of the 
upper arm, forearm, wrist, and fingers, no fewer than 7,000,000 distinct 
elementary signs,” and in this way “the human hand can be regarded as 
20,000 times as versatile as the mouth.” The author brings a fine medical 
background to the study of this limitless subject, and at the same time he 
has a wide cultural approach. 
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PEOPLE. The Quantity and Quality of Population. By Henry Pratt Famcum. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939, pp. 315. 

This is a most engagingly written account of the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of population. From its arresting first sentence-para- 
graph, “If the birth-rate of the United States should continue to decline 
as it has during most of the present century by about the year 1975, there 
would be no babies born at all,” to its concluding chapter gaily entitled 
“So What?” it guides its readers smoothly through some of the most 
vitally interesting and stimulating discussions yet written about people as 
far as numbers, density, and reproductive quality are concerned. 

The author, long an interested student of societal problems, brings to 
his pages the fruits of ripened and logical thought. Thus, in writing of 
the causes of the decline in the productivity of married couples, he can 
without fear of an uproar of disapproving voices simply state that the 
decline has been induced by a change in the behavior toward the repro- 
ductive interest. Couples have “learned to differentiate between the desire 
for sex pleasure and the desire for offspring, and to govern themselves 
accordingly.” In commenting upon the arguments that have been and are 
being made for huge populations, he declares that the only one still having 
unquestionable validity is the militaristic one and that its enduring valid- 
ity depends upon the as-yet-unanswered questions, “Is war a permanent 
feature of inter-societal relationships?” and “To what extent will man- 
power be the determinative factor in the warfare of the future?” 

The book contains several excellent charts and fitting illustrations. It 
should prove to be most popular reading for those interested in knowing 
about the basic facts of all social problems, facts relating to the people 
concerned in those social problems. M.J.V. 
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CO-OPERATION TO THE FINNISH. By Henry H. Bakken. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Mimir, 1939, pp. x+-220. 

Timely indeed is this straightforward account of the co-operative move- 
ment and its remarkable progress in Finland since 1899, when Pellervo, 
the oldest co-operative society of all Finnish societies, was founded by 
Hannes Gebbard, an able leader of co-operatives. Background materials 
are presented first as an introduction to an understanding of the Finnish 
spirit. The author asserts that if the Finns are overwhelmed in their 
present defensive war “it will not be their first defeat, and Russia will 
still face the apparently unsurmountable task of conquering their indom- 
itable spirit.”” The story is told of SOK and YOL, economic and educa- 
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tional counterparts ; of the newer co-operatives and rivals, OTK and KK; 
of Elanto, the noteworthy consumers’ co-operative of Helsinki, and how 
it allowed Valio to become a competitive co-operative; and of how co- 
operatives have reached such a growth that they unduly compete with one 
another. Co-operatives develop traditions and sentiments, and the prob- 
lem of working out adjustments between overlapping activities is more 
easily described than solved. In Finland the pioneer Pellervo Society has 
made some headway in eliminating harmful competition. The co-opera- 
tives have reached the point where they have been “gradually dominating 
finance, production, and distribution.” They have been developing a new 
type of planned economy, one where they must decide from time to time 
whether to produce more goods for their members and enjoy greater con- 
veniences and luxuries or to give less attention to business and industry 
and more to the spiritual values. Probably the tendency will be to alter- 
nate between these two goals. E.S.B. 


INTELLIGENCE AND BEHAVIOR: A STUDY OF PENITENTIARY 
AND REFORMATORY OFFENDERS. By Smon Tutcuin. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. xii+-166. (lithographed) 


Mr. Tulchin presents an exhaustive statistical study of over 10,000 
Illinois reformatory and penitentiary men and 153 penitentiary women 
with a view toward learning the relationship of intelligence to crime. 


He also concerned himself with the types of crime committed in relation 
to nativity, intelligence, race, age on admission, educational record, 
marital status, employment, religion, and other such factors. The per- 
centage of all inferior, average, and superior men in the penitentiary and 
in the Illinois Army Draft (see Memoirs, National Academy of Science, 
Vol. XV) shows very slight variations, although marked variations in 
the intelligence distributions are shown when several nativity and race 
groups are concerned. 

With but one exception, men of all grades of intelligence were found 
in all crime groups (fraud, robbery, larceny, burglary, murder, sex crimes, 
and others). For nearly all nativity and race groups the highest median 
Alpha scores were made by the men committed for fraud, and the lowest 
scores by men committed for sex offenses. 

The author is exceedingly cautious in drawing conclusions from his 
findings. He realizes the need for other statistical studies and for a body 
of well-planned individual case studies. He is well versed in the litera- 
ture and thinking in the field of crime and of mental testing. He is an 
eminent statistician and presents his data with clarity and interest. His 
data demonstrate conclusively that we must look toward other factors 
than differences in intelligence for an explanation of crime. P.V.Y. 
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PREDICTING SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN MARRIAGE. By Ernest W. 
Burcess and Leonarp S. Cotrrett, Jr. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939, pp. xviii+472. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN MARITAL HAPPINESS. By Lewis M. 
TerMAN and Others. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


1938, pp. xiv-+474. 


Burgess and Cottrell studied 526 young married couples in Illinois. 
These couples were mostly young people who had been married from 
one to six years, and most of them were city dwellers, belonged to Prot- 
estant churches, were college or high school graduates, and more than 
half of them had incomes of $1,800 or more. The questionnaire method, 
supplemented by some intensive case studies, was used as the chief means 
of securing data. Happiness is regarded as the criterion of successful 
marriage. Husbands rated their marriages as 79 per cent “very happy” 
and “happy,” and only 2.4 per cent judged theirs as “very unhappy.” 
The wives’ ratings were similar to those of their husbands’, agreeing in 
71.7 per cent of the cases and differing in 24.7 per cent by only one step 
on the scale. The rating by the couples’ friends agreed with their own 
in 48.5 per cent of the cases, and differed by only one degree in 42.7 per 
cent. Agreement in handling finances and regularity of income rather 
than its size have a high correlation with happiness. Frequent demonstra- 
tions of affection by the husband toward the wife rated high as a sign of 
“very happy” marriages. Agreement concerning friends and relatives is 
another factor in marriage success. Likely to have happy marriages are 
persons whose parents are happy, who have strong attachment to their 
parents, and who have a number of brothers and sisters. Similar family 
background, church membership, particularly if the couple still attends 
church and Sunday school, membership in three or more organizations, 
five or more years of acquaintance, three to five years of courtship with 
at least two years of engagement characterized by deep affection and in- 
timate companionship are other factors of great importance in successful 
marriage. “In short, the outstanding factors in marital adjustment seem 
to be those of affection, temperamental compatibility, and social adapta- 
bility. The biological and economic factors are of less importance and 
appear to be largely determined by these other factors.” 

Terman and his collaborators studied 2,484 subjects, including 1,133 
married couples and 109 divorced couples, with the view of discovering 
the psychological and psychosexual correlates of marital happiness. The 
major portion of the volume deals with the relationship of some four 
hundred variables to the marital happiness scores of a selected group of 
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792 married couples. An extensive questionnaire was used, including a 
large portion of the schedule of questions constructed by Ernest W. 
Burgess. The Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles and the 
Family Relations Center of San Francisco assisted in making the study. 
The proportion of couples who reported their marriages as “happy” and 
“extraordinarily happy” is practically the same as that shown in the 
study by Burgess and Cottrell, but a lower proportion of couples are 
rated as “less happy,” which is partially accounted for by the fact that 
separated and divorced couples are ruled out. The marital happiness 
score was computed for each subject on the basis of communality of 
interest, average amount of agreement and disagreement between spouses 
in ten different fields. The happiness score ranged from practically zero 
to a maximum of 87 points, with a mean of 68.40 for husbands and 
69.25 for wives. The distributions for husbands and wives agreed closely 
throughout but were markedly skewed in the direction of high happiness. 
Background factors, personality traits, sex factors, and organism inade- 
quacy are correlated with marital happiness. The data do not confirm 
the popular view that the key to happiness in marriage is nearly always to 
be found in sexual compatibility. The influence of sexual factors is no 
greater than that of the combined personality and background factors. 

Until recently much of the literature on marriage and family life has 
dealt with abnormal aspects, particularly family disorganization and 
domestic discord. Both of these studies deal mainly with the factors 
that make for marital success, being largely the studies of successfully 
married couples at the middle and upper-middle cultural levels. 

M.H.N. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY. Revised Edition. By Joun L. Guu. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939, pp. xvii+-648. 


A new chapter on “Civil Liberties” appears in this revised edition. 
New menaces to civil liberties in this United States are proclaimed. The 
rise of social and economic insecurity, the development of fear and hate 
between classes, an increasing imbalance between population and natural 
resources, a distrust of democracy are some of the factors that endanger 
civil liberties. In the first edition the author estimated that about one fifth 
of the population of the United States did not have the necessaries of life, 
but in the revision the estimate is moved up to the one-third mark, indi- 
cating a serious setback. The title of the chapter on “Illegitimate Parent- 
hood” is changed to “Unmarried Parenthood” and of the chapter on 
“Vagabondage” to “Transiency.” These changes are indications of new 
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developments in concepts. The first edition contained 612 pages and the 
revised, 648 pages. The first had eight “illustrations,” chiefly graphs, and 
the revision has ten graphs and seven tables. The revision not only brings 
an excellent book to date but presents a comprehensive picture of patho- 
logical conditions chiefly in the United States, which suggests that more 
materials that are descriptive of social conditions in other countries would 
give a larger framework to the book. Such a procedure, however, would 
call for comparative analyses and a greatly enlarged treatise or, better 
still perhaps, a second volume. It is probably better to keep the reader’s 
eye directed fairly steadily on conditions in our own country, and yet 
there are significant variations and trends in other countries where his- 
torical factors or political and economic systems are different from ours. 
The relation between social pathology and the processes that explain it, 
together with an analysis of the social processes involved, would be 
interesting themes in themselves. Q.D.L. 


THE REHABILITATION OF CHILDREN: THE THEORY AND PRAC. 
TICE OF CHILD PLACEMENT. By Eortn M. H. Baytor and Ento D. 
Monacuest. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939, pp. xii+-560. 

The subtitle is the more appropriate title for the book when judged by 
the emphasis, the nature, and the scope of the data presented. 

The book is a unique contribution to those practitioners, students, and 
instructors who wish a discussion of the practices of child placement based 
on research data and research objectives which are well formulated and 
effectively presented. The research data are the strongest points in the 
book. They indicate that scientific thinking lies behind them. 

The specific discussion of the methods of rehabilitation of children in 
foster homes leaves much to be desired. It is sketchy and vague, takes too 
much for granted, and leaves the reader wondering what the actual proc 
ess of rehabilitation is. He is told “the psychiatrist has seen the foster 
mother on several occasions” and “discussed the problem with her,” “the 
worker made frequent contacts with the child and the home,” but we 
are not told what methods were used in reconditioning the attitudes and 
habits of parents and children. The text does not visualize this work as 2 
communicable technique; it implies that the reader should have faith in 
the psychiatrist’s contacts with the child and parents and in the worker, 
who undoubtedly had at his disposal well-defined therapeutic methods. 

As implied in the subtitle of the text, the authors are committed to the 
situational approach in the rehabilitation of children; that is, while many 
behavior problems are believed to arise because of mental and constitu 
tional factors, it is largely the change in the social environment and 
social relations situation which brings about improvement. 
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A chapter on the family during care and on the posttreatment history 
of parents would have been highly welcome. While the purpose of the 
book is a discussion of child placement, many of the children were eventu- 
ally returned to their natural parents. It is of interest to see that, while 
some children made a rapid adjustment to their foster homes, in times of 
crisis or stress in the life of the children they turned for comfort and 
guidance to their own homes and parents. 

The philosophy of child care is not presented in the text, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to learn what philosophy, if any, was formulated by 
the authors. 

With the exception of the first two chapters the book is not well docu- 
mented and takes little notice of the work of social scientists and practi- 
tioners in the fields of habit retraining and reconditioning of attitudes. 
References to such authorities as James Plant, William I. Thomas (par- 
ticularly his works on the Unadjusted Girl, and The Child in America), 
Luella Cole, William Healy (with the exception of a footnote reference), 
Augusta Bronner, August Aichhorn, David Levy, George Stevenson, and 
many others are entirely omitted. A bibliography to the literature in the 
field of child placement is also lacking. 

Obviously a single volume on child placement cannot contain “the 
whole story.” The book makes a distinct contribution through its dis- 
cussion of the types of foster homes used by children’s agencies, of the 
studies of the child before acceptance, and the predictability of the child’s 
response to care. P.V.Y. 


I KNOW THESE DICTATORS. By G. Warp Price. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1938, pp. 305. 


Biographies of Hitler and Mussolini are here submitted by an author 
who, as an English newspaper man, has presumably had better than 
ordinary opportunity to know them both. Two thirds of the volume is 
devoted to Hitler, the latter part of the book being the story of Mussolini. 
Of both, the presentation is decidedly interesting, without, however, 
bringing forth any new data of importance. What impresses one most is 
the overfavorable description of the character of these two dictators. It is 
refreshing to learn that Hitler and Mussolini are human beings as well 
as dictators; but surely one must allow for considerable bias when they 
are presented as if they are not to be blamed for terror and purge or other 
Policies for which they have been criticized. If they have been mixed up 
in reigns of terror and similar policies, the reports concerning them, says 
the author, have been exaggerated. J.E.N. 
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MEN MUST ACT. By Lewis Mumrorp. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1939, pp. 176. 

THE NEW WESTERN FRONT. By Stuart Chase in collaboration with 
Marian Tyler. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939, pp. 196. 

Today we in the United States are almost unanimous in our desire for 
peace. The question remains as to what course will lead us safely through 
the second World War. These two authors present in compact form the 
opposing arguments of isolation and intervention. 

“Men must act” when confronted by a danger, or their frame of mind 
will make it impossible for them to resist aggressive forces. The time has 
come when democracy must become militant to survive. To retreat before 
the Fascist nations is merely to whet their appetites. Our only chance is 
to begin an economic and propagandic war before they force us into one 
of arms. Author Mumford suggests a nonintercourse act with those 
Fascist states which threaten today’s civilization. We should withdraw 
all American citizens, including our representatives, from these nations; 
we should liquidate investments; “we should place a complete embargo 
on trade with these countries” ; passport privileges should not be granted 
except to scholars, churchmen, and press representatives; “Fascist na- 
tionals, with the exception of refugees who seek haven in the United 
States,” should be forbidden entry; Fascist ships should be prohibited 
from entering United States’ ports; Germans and Italians who remain 
Fascist subjects should be systematically deported ; the privileges of citi- 
zenship should be withdrawn from naturalized citizens who accept the 
Fascist doctrine of dual allegiance. Circulation of Fascist publications 
should not be stopped, however, for there is no better propaganda against 
their doctrines than their own publications. There is a decided lack of 
facts included in the book, as it attempts only to summarize and re-enforce 
the views presented. The facts to prove the arguments must be sought 
in the books listed in the bibliography, in newspapers, and in periodicals. 
The author is admittedly more interested in stopping the spread of 
Fascism than in maintaining peace, as he feels that without doing this 
there is no hope for peace anyway. 

Stuart Chase has written a masterly summary of the facts behind the 
isolationist policy. He hates Fascism just as much as Mumford but feels it 
will not profit us to attempt to stop it in Europe. We need not become 
involved in war in a military sense unless we wish to “make Japan safe 
for communism, Germany safe for minorities, or Tibet safe for mountain 
climbers.”” The United States has an adequate supply of most raw ma- 
terials; all others that are necessary either are being produced or can be 
produced in the Western Hemisphere. The United States is for practical 
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purposes self-sufficient now ; and the new sciences such as agrobiology are 
lessening the need for world trade in all countries. With a reasonable 
army this country is also invulnerable to military invasion. There are no 
bombers yet made which can effectively span the Atlantic. No combina- 
tion of possible enemies could elude our navy and land troops on Ameri- 
can shores. Even if they could, it would be impossible to transport ade- 
quate supplies needed in modern warfare. Thus we need not fear invasion. 
We have no adequate cause to go to war in Europe. Our much-praised 
foreign trade has had the net result that the rest of the world now owes 
us twenty-one billion dollars net for goods we have shipped to them; 
thus we are twenty-one billions poorer in materials. Aside from trying to 
maintain foreign trade and to protect our European investments of less 
than five billions, we must beware of propaganda. “Whenever you hear a 
slogan, duck!” To maintain neutrality we should, by government quotas 
on all goods, restrict exports to belligerents to peacetime levels; shut off 
all credit to belligerents; control liquidation of American securities 
owned by foreign citizens; keep American ships and citizens out of war 
zones; purchase raw materials immediately which might cause trouble 
in wartime (a point partly carried out before the European war broke 
out) ; “give more work to the workless, more security to the insecure, 
more hope to those who have no hope.” Included in the book are tables 
which back up these arguments and give the solid facts needed to resist 
propaganda which would involve us in Europe’s wars. jJ-T.G. 


SOCIAL CASE RECORDS: FAMILY WELFARE. By Euizasetn S. Dixon 
and Grace A. Browninoc, Editors. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1938, pp. x+312. 

The book presents seventeen cases dealt with by public relief, by 
medical and family welfare agencies, by a child guidance clinic, juvenile 
court, and travelers’ aid society. These cases present—at least as visu- 
alized by the workers on the cases—the “general run” of problems: 
medical, psychiatric, financial, family-discord, child delinquency, old age, 
widowhood. These problems, for the most part, are not conceived as 
symptoms of deeper underlying emotional complexes, culture conflicts, in- 
adequate development of personality, sex maladjustments, inadequate 
social relations, and lack of utilization of proper social and economic 
resources. 

Most of the cases are well presented, though inadequately analyzed. 
As long as the book is used as a text (which is the intention of the 
editors), it will be of value only to those students who can have guidance 
and adequate case interpretation from competent instructors. _P.v.Y. 
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THREE TRUMPETS SOUND. By ALLAN A. Hunter. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1939, pp. 156. 


A Japanese, an East Indian, and an Alsatian are the trumpeters in this 
trilogy on leadership. They come from different sections of the earth, but 
they sound messages that have a similar human note. What widely differ- 
ent personality types, particularly in physical appearance, and what simi- 
larity in presenting messages that are “uplifted over hate,” and that are 
dedicated (1) to the will to live, (2) to the will to present truth, and 
(3) to the will to promote life! These good-will artists are heroes too. 
In clear-cut pictures, in human-interest stories, and in deep-seated appre- 
ciation the author fittingly brings together three of the world’s greatest 
leaders in all fields, especially in the humanity-religious realm. While 
informal descriptions and stark realistic portrayals will appeal to some of 
the admirers of these three noblemen as being too informal, yet the truth 
has been done no violence. While other readers will wonder if the appli- 
cation of the yardstick of being “‘an absolute war-resister” to each of these 
heroic souls is not using an arbitrarily derived test that throws an un- 
necessary shadow across the lives of two of the fearless three, yet an 
author must be given leeway in setting up his own criteria of judgment. 
The three are correctly shown as being “in union with the deepest law of 
human life,”” and under the magic interpretation of the author, each of 


them gives the reader “fresh direction and hope” for the remaking of his 
own life. Would that fifty million citizens of our country might read 
Three Trumpets Sound. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE COORDINATION. An Analysis of German and Brit- 
ish Organization. By C. A. Kutp. Washington, D.C.: Committee of 
Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1938, pp. xiv-+333. 


This volume does not give a descriptive survey of the social insurance 
plans of Germany and Great Britain, nor does it deal with social insur- 
ance organization and operation. Instead, as a study of social insurance 
co-ordination it ascertains how well the German and British social insur- 
ance and relief work together, because insurance and relief necessarily 
must be adjusted to each other, they must function not independently 
but in harmony with each other. The author deals with two major organi- 
zational trends—toward centralization and toward co-ordination. Some 
of the most basic problems and questions are answered in the light of 
British and German experience, with due regard for American interest 


in the development of co-ordination policies in these two countries. 
J-E.N- 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. By T. S. Simey. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. vii+100. 


This book deals with the administration of the so-called social services, 
the chief of these being listed as the following: health, public assistance, 
education, unemployment relief, house property management, health 
insurance, pensions, lunacy and mental deficiency, and prison and proba- 
tion service. 

One chapter sketches the historical backgrounds from 1834 to 1900, 
and a second brings the picture up to 1936. In Great Britain, as in this 
country, there is a central or national authority as well as local govern- 
ment. The author in relating the two to each other says, ““What is re- 
quired is the preservation of local adaptability, combined with central 
control wherever there must be uniformity, together with mutual trust 
and co-ordinated action between the local officials.” Central authority 
shows a tendency toward mechanized methods, although enthusiasm and 
initiative have at times been shown. In local government, on the other 
hand, there is a great deal of overlapping, and as a result much unco- 
ordinated action. Many social services have had a voluntary origin. 
Pioneer work is peculiarly the sphere of voluntary agencies, and the 
church with its interest in the “most depraved of humanity” has provided 
an excellent service for the benefit of the inebriate, the delinquent child, 
the “fallen woman,” and similar types. 

Social services tend to suffer from a precarious existence in a democ- 
racy. Individualism interferes with their development. It is only in a 
totalitarian state that social service can reach a full and complete ma- 
turity. Nevertheless, important advances have been made in Great Brit- 
ain. Various obstacles interfere with the most successful administration. 
It is difficult to find a truly democratic constitution for the central depart- 
ment, but a proper functioning of local government can be achieved only 
through supervision by officials of the central government. 

The book is interesting to Americans because it discusses so candidly 


the problems brought about by the friction between central and local 
control. G.B.M. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. By Haroxp J. Lasx1. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1938, pp. 383. 


In this able commentary, the British party system—the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons, the Cabinet, the Civil Service, relation 
between Parliament and the Courts, and the Monarchy—all stand in 
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review. With the famous analysis of the English constitution by Bagehot 
as his point of departure, Professor Laski examines these political institu- 
tions as they are actually functioning today and indicates their potentiality 
for the solution of problems that lie ahead. He repeatedly brings forth 
the argument that a political democracy seeks, by its own inner impulses, 
to become a social and economic democracy, and the British parliamentary 
system must either function in such manner as to permit such social 
change or conservatively stand in the way of change; or as another alter- 
native, the political machinery might itself suffer change. 

The party system can operate the British capitalist system, or that of 
any other country, as long as the masses remain satisfied with the results 
of capitalism, according to Laski. In a sense the party system has been 
and is essential in forming the government and in deciding what the gov- 
ernment is for. The House of Lords remains, as always, the “common 
fortress of wealth,” conservatively defending its position and its privi- 
leges. The House of Commons is important for the “ventilation of griev- 
ance”; it has the power to extract information; and parliamentary gov- 
ernment lives and dies, says the author, by the publicity it can secure not 
only on governmental operations but on all the knowledge it can obtain 
on the working of social processes. The House of Commons is a debating 
assembly, but it can survive in England only if the people reach agreement 
on matters of major importance—at present, agreement with a conserva- 
tive tone. 

The real function of the Cabinet is to govern the country in the name 
of the party or parties which provide it with a majority in the House of 
Commons—a link, as it were, between the executive branch of govern- 
ment and the legislative. It is the body that directs the latter. Laski claims 
that there is nothing to be said for the abrogation of Cabinet control of 
Parliament. The civil service should be more interested in the results of 
policy, and ought to ascertain more searchingly what the public wants. 
The King is supposed to act upon the advice of his ministers, but as the 
“guardian of the constitution” he may refuse to act upon such advice 
whether it concern Conservative or Labor measures. Laski points out that 
there is more room for compromise within the framework of the British 
system than has been found to be the case in other countries. The elements 
in English society which created democracy and have maintained it thus 
far may abandon it if their interests seem so to dictate, but British tradi- 
tion is powerful and has tended to be conservative. In a rather lengthy 
list of books on political theory and comment by this author, this one is 
certainly one of his best. J.E.N. 
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PROLOGUE TO POLITICS. By Cuaries E. Merriam. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. 100. 


This stimulating little book analyzes the role of violence in the modern 
social order. The author believes that highly developed means of com- 
munication have made obsolete the “hermit nation.” We cannot eliminate 
force if we desire to perpetuate our cherished values. Danger lies not in 
the instruments of force per se but in the motives behind their applica- 
tion. 

To him with broad perspective, the author brings hope in his utopian 
picture of the ideal state—a world order established on the basis of rea- 
son, consent, brotherhood, and co-operation. Economic and cultural inter- 
dependence will ultimately force the acceptance of these values. Revolu- 
tion, violence, and authority as ends in themselves are inherently self- 
destructive. Authority must and will be interpreted as a trusteeship. 

The area of organization will be world wide. This does not mean a 
world state but a world order. Ethnocentrism will yield to the broader 
cosmopolitan emphasis on the unity of mankind. Democracy and co- 
operation will universally prevail. Rapidly developing techniques will 
usher in a period of abundance to all peoples, with concomitant assurances 
of security and adventure. H. C. HARMSWORTH 


LIFE: A PSYCHOLOGICAL SURVEY. By Smwney L. Pressey, J. Exuiotr 
JANNEY, and Raymonp G. KuHLEN. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1939, pp. xxxiii+-654. 


This modern text for beginners in the study of psychology is well 
planned and offers the student invaluable aid in the matter of understand- 
ing others as well as himself. The background material has been drawn 
abundantly from the social sciences because the three authors have 
recognized wisely that the development of personality occurs in real social 
situations wherein cultural factors are ever present in a forceful and ac- 
tive role. The book is divided into three parts. The first part seeks to 
present a panoramic view of the whole of social life and living; the second 
offers a description of human life as it stretches out beyond adolescence 
into the adult years of life; while the third deals with the major problems 
of adult living. This practical approach to the study of why humans be- 
have as they do is entirely commendable especially when due emphasis is 
Placed upon the biological backgrounds, as it is in the volume. 

Several valuable features are included in the text, namely, the utiliza- 
tion of many scientifically prepared tables and charts which illuminate the 
subject matter, the presentation of short case histories making clearer the 
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behavior of selected persons discussed, and, finally, detailed bibliographi- 
cal references to materials supporting the text claims. With a field as vast 
as the social sciences, the difficulty of making a satisfactory presentation 
becomes at once apparent. Despite this difficulty, the authors have at 
least succeeded in indicating some of the major elements in the complex 
cultural pattern of living satisfactorily enough to give the beginning 
student of psychology a fine preparation for comprehending some of his 
behavior activity. Sociologists will be interested in the well-written 
chapter on attitudes. M.J.V. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SOCIAL STUDY OF 
PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY COUNTY BY A CITIZENS’ 
COMMITTEE. Pittsburgh: Citizens’ Committee, 1938, pp. 144. 


This survey blazes a new trail in the history of surveys in that it 
consists almost entirely of recommendations and does not accompany 
these with general factual information. Occasionally a few facts are 
presented, but the writers assume that the readers will accept the recom- 
mendations separately. The data have been gathered by competent investi- 
gators, and the recommendations are merely an outgrowth of the conclu- 
sions made inevitable by the information obtained. 


The study covered the entire field of social work. Chapters deal with 
community chest and council, relief and case work agencies, medical 
social service, education of immigrants, care of aged, child care, delin- 
quency, health, care of sick, and group-work agencies. The recommenda- 
tions are carefully stated and well outlined. An excellent service has been 


performed for the social work of Pittsburgh and surrounding community. 
G.B.M. 


DISADVANTAGED PEOPLE IN RURAL LIFE. Proceedings of the Twenty- 
First American Country Life Conference. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1939, pp. 178. 


Dwight Sanderson, in his presidential address, mentions that the causes 
or conditions of disadvantage to farmers are not native inferiority but 
rather ignorance, overpopulation, sickness, and poverty itself. Remedial 
measures include education, economic improvement, health facilities, 
giving joy to life, religion, and leadership. The various papers deal with 
the people on low-income farms, poor lands, and the farm laborers, 
tenants, and share croppers. The papers of the National Rural Home 
Conference are included in the report. M.H.N. 
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I CONFESS. The Truth About American Communism. By Benjamin GITLow. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1940, pp. viii-+-597. 


This book might be described as the history of the American Commu- 
nist party from the date of its formation, in which the author claims a 
part, to the present time. In reality it is a story of the struggle for control 
of the party by ambitious leaders recounted by one of them. The author 
frankly reveals the unscrupulous tactics employed in the drive for power. 

Born of immigrant parents, the author was nurtured on revolutionary 
idealisms. He joined the Socialist party as a youth, helped wreck it and 
form the Communist party, rose to leadership in it and was deposed 
of that leadership and expelled from the party because of his opposition 
to Stalin’s desire to control the American Communist party from 
Moscow. 

Discouraged by his failure to unite the various minority factions outside 
the Stalinist group, the author questions the ability of the working class 
to realize the Marxian slogan, “Workers of the World Unite,” if the 
workers themselves cannot unite. But the declaration by the Communist 
International that it was composed of “people who think alike and there- 
fore do not oppose Stalin” was too much unity for the author and was 
the main cause of his break with communism. 

The “last straw” for Mr. Gitlow was Stalin’s declaration that Hitler’s 
victory in Germany was a victory for the working class because it would 
prepare them for proletarian dictatorship. So now Mr. Gitlow denies his 
communism and declares for democracy. One questions the completeness 
of the conversion and wonders about the motive back of the confession. 

VANDYCE HAMREN 


WHEN SOCIAL WORK WAS YOUNG. By Epwarp T. Devine. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. 163. 


Written in popular style, this book presents a fascinating history of the 
earlier achievements of the author and outlines significant chapters in 
the development of social work during the nineties of the last century and 
the first decade of the present one. Brief characterizations are given both 
of leading laymen and understanding social workers prominent during 
the period mentioned. 

The policy of the New York Charity Organization Society in taking 
under its wing health, housing, and other reform movements made pos- 
sible the development of a social program that would otherwise have 
been considerably retarded. Interesting side lights illuminate the history 
of the social work magazines, culminating in the Survey Graphic and 
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Survey Mid-monthly. Briefly reviewed also are the first steps in training 
social workers. The important problems of these days, says the author, 
were not identical with those of today, and when social work was young 
it threw itself with hearty enthusiasm into the prevention of various 
evils and of inefficient service. Furthermore, today “social work needs to 
forswear cynicism, subtle rationalizing of reactionary attitudes and poli- 
cies, underestimates of the unorthodox routes by which intelligent people 
may sometimes qualify for leadership.” As in his other books, here again 
the author calls on social work to shoulder its responsibility for combining 
the spirit of service and of brotherhood in the promotion of effective 
welfare programs. G.B.M. 


SOVIET HOUSING LAW. By JouHn N. Hazarp. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1939, pp. vi-+-178. 


This important book deals with the legal nature of the occupancy of 
the various types of housing available in Soviet Russia today. Law defin- 
ing status, and not the law of property or contract in terms of western 
civilization, holds the center of attention in Russia in determining a 
right of occupancy. More important than the lease is the legal status of 
the individual. Payment of rent is regarded as a duty, as a means of assur- 
ing upkeep and repairs; but not only does the rent charged vary as 
between individuals, but it varies also as the income of an individual 
may fluctuate. State housing enterprises are favored above others—differ- 
ent laws are applied to buildings owned by the state and those owned 
by individuals. Throughout the study, data are supported by statutes 
of the U. S. S. R. and court decisions dealing with actual cases cited. 
A student of contemporary affairs in Russia cannot afford to neglect this 
book. In its field, it is a unique contribution. J-E.N. 


GUIDANCE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL, A STUDY OF QUEBEC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By E. C. Wesster. Montreal: McGill Uni- 
versity, 1919, pp. 153. 


This study reflects the growing belief in the value of mental testing as 
an aid to curriculum construction. Dr. Webster points out that guidance 
should begin with the first choice of school subjects and continue until 
the individual becomes a gainfully employed adult in a congenial occu- 
pation. One of the important conclusions of this book is that the school 
needs a broadened curriculum for children which would provide oppor- 
tunities for the development of their different abilities, skills, and in 
terests. A selected bibliography is appended to this volume. _—E.C.McD. 
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PLANNING YOUR LIFE FOR SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. By Lacey A. 
EastsurN, Victor H. Keiiey, and Cuaries J. Fax, with the editorial 
collaboration of Eowarp E. WaLker. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1939, pp. viii-+384. 

This book has been prepared on the theory that every youth needs 
orientation “somewhere near the beginning of his high school work.” He 
needs help in using his high school satisfactorily and through it to make 
adjustments “to community and vocational life.” Four main units are 
presented. The first shows “how groups influence our behavior and 
personality,” the second and third, “how to adjust ourselves” to the 
school and the community, respectively; and the fourth, how to make 
vocational adjustments. A great many “helps” are included, and many 
pictorial charts and pictures elucidate the context. The study of words 
that is presented at the end of each chapter is of special value. The point 
of view is given in these words: “Cooperation must be our watchword. 
Group life is our pattern of living.” Therefore, the whole purpose of this 
book was “to map out this pattern of living and to point out directions 
along the road to a fuller and more cooperative way of living.” In the 
hands of an alert and skillful teacher this book will undoubtedly serve a 
socially useful aim and awaken in youth a broad and wholesome style 
of living. 


LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. Basic Statistics for Social Security. By 
W. S. WoyrtTinsky. Washington, D.C.: Committee on Social Security, 
Social Science Research Council, 1938, pp. xxii-+333. 

New types of industrial, occupational, and employment statistics have 
been made necessary for recent legislation for unemployment compensa- 
tion and old-age insurance in the United States, and this statistical study 
of the census and other essential data has been undertaken to supply that 
need. The book is in two parts: the first deals with the supply of labor, 
the second with the demand for labor. To enlighten us concerning the 
supply of labor, workers are classified and analyzed according to industry 
and class of work, also by sex, race, and age, the expected period of work, 
economic shifts of workers, and the relation between old-age insurance 
and employment. In the second part, the demand for labor is examined 
with reference to industries, the distribution of employment by size of 
establishment, and‘the probable distribution of employed workers and 
employers in insured and uninsured industries. The work is enriched by 
special notes and tables. The book is highly commendable and would 
make an excellent companion to contemporary books on the social security 
Program where statistics of this kind are useful but cannot be given in 
detail because of their more general treatment. J-E.N. 
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LIVING YOUR LIFE. By Craupe C. Crawrorp, Erne: G. Coorey, and C, C. 
TRILLINGHAM. San Francisco: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940, pp. 


xiv-+444, 

Not for a long time has such a cleverly arranged textbook appeared in 
the field of education. Into the secondary school sphere this book comes as 
a refreshingly practical document in the midst of theoretical discussions 
and the impracticalities of many school books, to say nothing of the in- 
definiteness of poor outlines of study. The book is humorously and 
colorfully alive to the vital, practical problems of life. 

The fact that the book was created by people sincerely interested in 
meeting the needs of youth may account for its direct buoyant approach. 
It is a product of many minds. Under the guidance of a college professor, 
a high school and junior college teacher, and an assistant superintendent 
and director of secondary education several hundred persons helped in its 
preparation. Its co-operative nature may be noted by the following: some 
thirty-odd teachers experimented with courses in a practical manner over 
a period of a year; graduate students did special research; two hundred 
members of a class in “Teaching Procedures in Secondary Schools” con- 
tributed problems for discussion; finally, the work was submitted by the 
three authors to about forty outstanding leaders in the field of education 
all over the United States. 

Living Your Life is a student’s book; it speaks to him in his own lan- 
guage about personal and social problems. The material was designed pri- 
marily for a high school orientation course. It is intended as a guide to 
teaching and learning, being suggestive rather than prescriptive. Many 
suggestions are made, but final answers are not included because of the 
nature of the problems. If teacher guidance of discussion is adequate, it 
should stimulate independent thought and the ability to choose between 
relative values. The text is based upon the idea that schools are becoming 
more practical every year. They are teaching the student how to do 
things. Emphasis is placed upon the positive philosophy of training youth 
to live happily, successfully, and usefully in the world about them. 

J.W.S. 


HEREDITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By L. L. Burincame. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940, pp. xi-+-359. 


Professor Burlingame has written a splendid account of the hereditary 
factors which should be taken into account by the student of social prob- 
lems. Few texts dealing with genetic principles are handled with that clear 
and lucid style which makes for ready and good comprehension ; this new 
book is one of these. Seven objectives are listed for the text. Several of 
the more important are (1) to give a simple introduction to the biology of 
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reproduction and its consequent heredity ; (2) to show how and when this 
knowledge can or cannot be applied to social problems; (3) to acquaint 
the biology student with possible practical applications of his science to 
human affairs, and (4) to show what methods are practicable to alter 
the rate or direction of any changes in society—changes brought about by 
immigration, war, birth and death rates, and the like. All seven objectives 
have been fulfilled in the twenty-one chapters of the book. 

One of the most interesting discussions in the book is concerned with 
the genetic functions of a democratic government. Since social welfare is 
an object of democracy, the problems are seen as (1) a mutual adjustment 
of the genetic supply of talent and the economic demand for talent; (2) 
the regulation of the genetic composition of the population so that its intel- 
ligence and social competency will be adequate to the demands made on it 
through voting; and (3) provision for an educational system which will 
prepare citizens for their proper functional places in society and the state. 

While the book is primarily a text for college students, it has added 
advantage of bearing for those lay readers interested in the mechanisms of 
heredity and the relationship of heredity and environment. Moreover, no 
serious student of social problems will now want to neglect the good op- 
portunity afforded by the author to discover the necessity for an under- 
standing of how nearly all important social problems have roots in geneti- 
cal facts. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL CASE WORK IN PRACTICE. Six Case Studies. By F Lorence 
Hoius. The Family Welfare Association of America, 1939, pp. v+-313. 

The title of Florence Hollis’ recent book Social Case W ork in Practice 
immediately attracts the attention of the practitioner who is always eager 
to know more of the actual content of the client-worker relationship. The 
six case studies included in the book, each presenting a different situation 
and requiring different methods and skills in treatment, will warrant the 
continued interest of the practitioner, since they include, as Miss Hollis 
says, “such types in both problem and treatment as frequently come to 
the average case worker.” 

The manner of presentation of these cases is interesting and helpful. 
Each interview is followed by an interpretation which is documented to 
the original material and which not only explains why the worker has 
Proceeded as she has but includes suggestions of other things which might 
have been done in a given situation. The Introduction gives a brief state- 
ment of the basic assumptions on which case work is founded, and the 
Conclusion covers in a brief but forceful way the principles underlying 
treatment. ELEANOR B. MCCREERY 
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PROPAGANDA FOR WAR. The Campaign against American Neutrality, 1914- 
1917. By H. C. Pererson. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1939, pp. vii+357. 


Dr. Peterson, student of propaganda, devotes this book to a study of the 
British propaganda methods utilized from 1914 through 1917 to gain the 
sympathies and help of the people of the United States. Believing that 
emotions and not reason govern our thinking about foreign affairs, he 
proposes to disclose how this type of thinking may once again lead us into 
interference with European war politics and eventually into war itself. 
Whether or not his disclosures will result in a rational analysis of propa- 
ganda remains to be seen. Not all of these disclosures are new, but some, 
including the reports of the British Bureau carrying on propaganda during 
the World War period, are revealed for the first time. 

The selection of the propaganda methods of Britain alone reveals a 
weakness which the author himself realizes, that of showing the other 
nations in a more favorable light than they deserve. The reader, then, is 
compelled to withhold his final opinion until he has compared the propa- 
ganda methods of the other belligerents with those of Britain. Moreover, 
the analysis of the methods of just one selected nation should serve to 
reveal a good deal about propaganda, but it may also be thought of as a 
propaganda method in itself to arouse suspicion against that nation at 
present. The author analyzes the British methods with great care and 
presents an illuminating case of brilliant work by the British bureaus. 

M.J.V. 


NEXT STEPS IN CONSUMER EDUCATION. Proceedings of a National 
Conference on Consumer Education Held at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, April, 1939, pp. 189. 


More than 600 delegates from 31 states assembled last year at Stephens 
College to discuss the following six problems: (1) The Challenge of 
Consumer Problems, (2) How Far Can Education Solve Consumer 
Problems, (3) Choosing, Using, and Improving Materials in the Field, 
(4) Meeting the Needs of Particular Groups, (5) How Is Consumer 
Education Related to Other Subjects, and (6) Interrelations of Con- 
sumer Education and Marketing. The opening speaker of the conference 
pointed out that “Consumer education is a national necessity.” Three 
levels of consumption were noted: (1) “buymanship,” (2) budgeting, 
and (3) economic statesmanship. It was thought that consumer education 
should be taught from the kindergarten through college, and on into adult 
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life. The concluding speaker stressed that more attention must be paid to 
the political and social trends of our times. These splendid proceedings 
ought at least to have a wide appeal and interest inasmuch as every reader 
is a consumer. E. C. MCDONAGH 


DENMARK A SOCIAL LABORATORY. By Peter MaANnnicue. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 216. 


The author is the distinguished principal and founder of The Interna- 
tional People’s College in Elsinore, Denmark. He is well qualified to dis- 
cuss the social aspects of life in Denmark. His major topics are: indepen- 
dent farmers, farmers’ co-operation, the folk high schools and Grundtvig’s 
influence, co-operation in the towns and municipal enterprise, social legis- 
lation, and representative Danish villages. Throughout the entire discus- 
sion runs an emphasis on the social and co-operative spirit of the Danes 
and how it has been developed through education that was oriented not in 
pecuniary gain or personal success and achievements but in the welfare of 
all. The Danish experiment, as pointed out in the Preface by Professor 
H. J. Fleure, has resulted in “rural happiness in skilled work, mutual 
trust, and a large measure of both economic and intellectual liberty.” A 
religious spirit that is represented by a membership in the Lutheran 
Church of 97 per cent of the people, and a widespread co-operative partici- 
pation that is denoted by the fact that 190,000 of the 205,000 Danish 
farmers are members of one or more co-operatives, are two of the out- 
standing phases of Danish life. More than a hundred splendid photo- 
graphs add greatly to the interest of the reader in the book and in Den- 
mark. Mr. Manniche in his wish to extend the practice of Scandinavian 
unity to the world and in his development of an international school 
dedicated to the peaceful development of mankind deserves encourage- 
ment in all countries today. Q.D.L. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ISLAND OF GUAM. By Cuartes F. Ren, 
Editor; NATHAN Hass, VERNE Jay, CarLo SIMONINI, Associate Editors. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1939, pp. 102. 


A SURVEY OF RESEARCH IN FOREST LAND OWNERSHIP. Report of 
a Special Committee on Research in Forest Economics. The Social 
Science Research Council, New York, 1939, pp. 94. 
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BRAZIL’S INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION. By Roserto C. Simonsen. Sao 
Paulo: Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica, 1939, pp. 66. 











WARS OF THE IROQUOIS. By Georce T. Hunt. Madison: The Univer. 


sity of Wisconsin Press, 1940, pp. 209. 






The author suggests that the “Problem of the Iroquois” arose out of 
the fact that “a well advanced civilization, in which the mechanism of 
exploitation was already highly developed, met the Stone Age face to 
face, in an invasion almost simultaneously continental in extent.” 







SEE SOUTH AMERICA. By Sre.ia V. RisHett. New York: Savoy Book 
Publishers, Inc., 1939, pp. 160. 







The author has taken a trip around South America and gathered many 
interesting facts. The treatment is quite elemental. Thirty-four pictures 
add considerably to the value of the book. 






DISCOVER PUERTO RICO. By JoHN W. VaNpvercoox. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1939, pp. 44. 






A pleasing account of life in Puerto Rico is given here. The economic 
and social problems are not considered. The book is attractively printed 
and bound. 






TEACHING READING TO SLOW-READING CHILDREN. By Samust 
A. Kirk and Marion Monror. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1940, pp. xi-+-225. 


In this interesting discussion of the problems of the “remedial reading 
teacher” emphasis is placed upon discovering a child’s emotional diffi- 
culties which apparently result from his inability to read. It appears that 
as a result of remedial reading attention a child may be prevented from 
developing personality maladjustments and from becoming a social misfit. 












BRAZIL YEARBOOK AND MANUAL 1940. Compiled and Edited by JoHN 
W. Brink and Huco Franxuin. New York: Brazil-Yearbook, pp. 352. 





In this “book of facts” the range is wide. It covers in a brief but suc- 
cinct way such topics as: agriculture, stock raising, manufactures, social 
life, finance, and commerce. The materials are up to date. The aim is the 
worthy one of promoting “intensive commercial, technical, and financial 
collaboration between the two largest American republics.” May this 
development go forward, particularly on the basis of intercultural under- 
standing and growth. 
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SOCIAL PHOTOPLAY 


The Grapes of Wrath tones down considerably the dramatic elements 
of the book by the same title. It omits most of the vulgar expressions and 
ends on an optimistic note instead of pessimistically. Throughout this 
pathetic account of the share-cropper and what happens to him after his 
ignominious arrival in California the query is repeatedly raised—‘‘What 
can be done about this terrible state of affairs?” This question acquires 
accumulative force, until it will set hundreds of thousands to thinking 
seriously about one of our leading national problems. The deplorable 
state of the share-cropper is shown to be due to the rise of technology 
represented by the powerful caterpillar tractor and the impersonal Jug- 
gernaut of big business in agriculture. According to the film, the journey 
to California is induced by misleading advertising originating in Califor- 
nia to the effect that hundreds or thousands of jobs are available, without 
indicating that there are already two or three people in California for 
every job. The Joads land in one of several disreputable transient camps. 
They find employment, but as strike breakers. They are promoting less 
than subsistence wages. One bright moment is furnished by their sojourn 
in a government camp, all too few of them, where they are treated as 
human beings. Even here a riot is falsely worked up, but the plot was 
discovered before the local officers, using a trumped-up plot as an excuse, 
were able to break up the camp. A sharp distinction is made in the film 
between federal government officials and the special “police” hired by 
large-scale agriculturists to preserve “order” and to keep the farm laborer 
from protesting and from organizing to right his grievances. The picture 
signifies that the defeated share-cropper cannot obtain justice in his own 
local community. The problem calls for interstate, regional, and national 
planning. Stupidly and brutally handled, the problem creates the spirit of 
revolution on the part not of “foreigners” but of our own native-born 
Americans, native sons and daughters all. E.S.B. 


. The Magic Bullet is the realization of a deep-seated idea in the scien- 
tific mind of Dr. Paul Ehrlich of Germany. Dr. Ehrlich, from his earliest 
days in a hospital as physician, continually turned to the laboratory where 
he sought scientific answers to probing questions that gave him no peace 
of mind. He had a particular fondness for bright colors and he liked dyes ; 
so it was really no wonder that he discovered a combination that would 
dye only the tubercular molecules. His next stride on the cobbled road of 
fame was the diphtheria serum, with which he successfully experimented, 
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using as subjects several hundred little children who had been given up as 
“unsuccessful cases” in the hospital wards during an epidemic. Still Dr. 
Paul Ehrlich was not in the mind to wear his laurels, for he now became 
possessed by the thoughts of his early days in the hospital when he was 
prescribing useless ointments to be given in syphilis cases. He and his 
small staff set about to make a serum that would put the death mark on 
that dread disease. He told the laboratory workers that it might take a 
hundred or more different tests before the correct one was found. When 
this correct test was discovered, it would be the magic bullet. It was to be 
a combination of chemicals to kill the disease before it had a chance to do 
its deadly work. One hundred trials went by, and still another hundred. 
Tired and discouraged, Dr. Paul Ehrlich went ahead, test after test, and 
at last hit upon the right one—number 606. The magic bullet had been 
found, and 606 was the magic name. His work still not done, Dr. Ehrlich 
had to defend his 606 formula in court, where he and his serum were 
being held and tried for thirty-eight deaths that had occurred out of 
thousands who had been cured by the same treatment. The battle won, 
the spent old man went home and straight to his bed. His dying words 
were clearly spoken and sharp witted. His laboratory staff heard this great 
man, who had given his life to help save humanity, speak of the horrors of 
war where men lusted for power and tore down civilization for greed. 


“In days to come there will be epidemics of greed, hate, ignorance. We 
must fight them in life as we fought syphilis in the laboratory. We must 
never stop fighting.” V.E. 


Pinocchio is superior in photography and color and animation to Snow 
W hite but not equal to it in music and the general swing of the story. 
However, there is the same delicate and clever touch of the imagination 
throughout and the same humanizing of characters, most of whom play 
universal roles in life itself. Although not recognizing his Pinocchio in 
certain particulars, Carlo Collodi (his real name was Carlo Lorenzi) 
would be delighted with the Disney edition of characters such as Figaro, 
Cleo, and Jiminy. The Monstro or whale scene is unduly drawn out, and 
perhaps Foulfellow is more frightful than necessary. “Let your conscience 
be your guide” is the moral that appears in quaint ways—for example, in 
the line: “You cannot keep a bad boy from making a fool of himself.” 
Whenever Pinocchio ignores the voice of Jiminy, he runs athwart trouble. 
However, he “grows up” by learning a few sad lessons, not from his con- 
science but from experience. 

















